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CHapTer V. 


HE Riviera, as everyone knows, is by no means a land of jollity. 
It is the abode of perpetual diversion, and also of persistent 
disease—for along its smiling shores crowd those who know not how 
to live, and,those who know not how to die. In its palm-enfolded 
palaces the man who cannot sleep for dissipation lies down beside 
the man who cannot sleep for pain. And, at night, the reveller, 
returning, crosses, in a by-street, the clandestine cortege of Death. 
In no spot on earth does louder clang of cymbals strike upon 
softer air; nowhere may Danae so shamelessly bare her brazen 
bosom, or Midas so greedily gorge of the banquet which crushes his 
soul. And nowhere, surely, do Midas’s ears show quite so plain. 
All the world over the great circles of dissipation still centre, 
doubtless, in the doings of the vicious few. These are prominent, 
much chronicled, coveted from afar. But other wheels of life 
revolye around them, wheels within wheels innumerable, and each 
man must attend to his own. “Society” is a sort of performance 
that goes on, like the puppet-show, in front of your honest work- 
shops and smithies; you pay your sixpence, or a penny, for the 
pleasure of being present (in print): and the town is full of 
honest artisans still. But the little world of this little sun-dazzled 
corner is only “ society,” there is nothing under and nothing around 
it: self-inflated, it revolves around itself, the conglomerate Super- 
eminence of the nineteenth century, the shoddiest and shadiest 
aristocracy that ever the heavens laughed upon—till they fell in. 
Anthony Stollard stood aside, watching the flow of turgid 
amusement. When a man is melancholy, amusement proves a 
remedy that either kills or cures: in no case, however, should it 
be applied from without. To the onlooker there is always some- 
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kid-booted human beast. Vice, to be impressive, must smell of 
the field and the wine-press: drunkenness and obscenity may be, 
in their own terrible way, great deeds in the great service of to 
great a master, but nobody admires from a vantage-point the 
palliardise of patchouli, pdté, and paint. 

On the loud terrace of Monte Carlo Anthony walked in the full 
glory of the declining day. There was sunlight all about him— 
sunlight on the broad stretch of embankment, with its luxuriane 
of flowers and verdure; sunlight on the gilt and gaudy Casino; 
sunlight on the castle crag of the Robber Princes; sunlight, in 
wide sweeps, across the purple ocean; sunlight, continuously 
downpouring, upon the gold and silver-grey belt of encircling 
hill-side ; sunlight, far stretching and clear, on the endless curves 
of Mediterranean sea-coast; sunlight, yellow, Pactolian, every- 
where—but shadow away towards white Bordighera, towards 
Italy, the land of art, and art-love, and art-service, the beauty 
for which no Napoleons can pay. 

He strolled to and fro amid the balm and the brilliance: on all 
sides rose a flutter of elegance, a vision of pale silks and glowing 
furs, the chatter of Babel, the graces of Babylon, the blooms, and 
the snakes, and the appetites, of Paradise. He tried not to listen 
for the “bang” of the pigeon-shooting down below, whose i- 
exorable return strikes the lover of true sport like a blow—ani 
yet a blow—and yet a blow—across the face. He tried not to 
remark, detesting superciliousness, the obtrusive fact that almost 
every male countenance which passed him was the countenance of 
& fool or of a knave; he tried not to trace, abhorring discourtesy, 
in what manner the marvellous women were thus skilfully 
manufactured. A pale Russian, in passing, paused imperceptibly— 
for one moment her passionate glance dwelt complacently on his; 
he turned towards the ocean with a smile in his eyes. Sorrowis 
a sacred thing, and scorn a righteous; but there’s not a heart oi 
man on earth that doesn’t leap to a woman’s approval. 

He hung against the parapet, sick with the nostalgia of 
enjoyment. Life had been kind to him hitherto. At her banquet 
are dress seats, reserved, velvet-cushioned, to which some struggle 
upward, for which some get an order on entering. It was not 
the velvet cushions he cared about, never having missed them; 
what he wanted was the feast. 

The sad resentment in his heart had deepened, as its sorrow 
calmed down. He was angry with the dead wife he still dearly 
loved; he was angry with God. He hated the religion which calls 
its best devotees away to the willing ecstasies of heaven. “He 
that loveth son or daughter more than Me”—twice, he remem 
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pered, his wife had quoted the words to him—ah, poor little 
orphan Margie! Ah, how he hated the words! 

His eyes swept over the tawdry parakeets preening themselves 
on the terrace. If Margaret’s prayers remained unanswered— 
there is nothing up yonder but sky. 

“Mr. Stollard, of all people!” said a bright voice behind him. 
He turned to the owner, a florid woman, brightly laughing, 
brightly dressed. ‘“ You here at Monte Carlo? Only passing 
through, of course !” 

“Tam at Nice, Lady Mary. I have been there for a week.” 

“At Nice? That is reassuring. I should have put you down 
to Cannes. Cannes, Mentone, Nice; with you men they are the 
three degrees of hypocrisy. They all mean Monte Carlo. Now 
Iam here, frankly, at the Hotel de Paris.” 

“T assure you, I have not the remotest idea——” 

“No, of course not. The remotest idea is Cannes. And of 
course Mrs. Stollard is with you; you are just the sort of man to 
come here with your wife.” 

He flushed. ‘“ My wife died three months ago,” he said. 

“Qh, ’'m so sorry! I had not the slightest—we have been 
away in South Africa—I noticed your mourning, I made sure it 
was your mother-in-law! Forgive me, I beg of you; you will 
think me quite brutal, but you know I’m not.” Her voice dropped 
over the last word, full of meaning; she hurried on. “Yes, we 
have been to South Africa; I thought it excessively tiresome, but 
my husband liked it. He says it’s Tom Tiddler’s ground, without 
any Tom Tiddler.” 

“I hope Mr. Hunt is well,” said Anthony stiffly. 

“Oh, quite well, thanks. But he doesn’t approve of Monte 
Carlo, He has the queerest prejudices about making money. 
South Africa he thinks all right.” 

“As a money-making concern, compared with the Casino?” 
said Anthony. “I can quite understand his view.” 

“Now that is unjust to dear old Montey. You don’t mind my 
saying ‘Montey,’ do you? I know it’s vulgar, deliciously vulgar, 
but there’s no harm in being vulgar as long as you're aware of 
the fact.” 

Anthony made no reply. 

“Plenty of people win at the tables. Lady Gawtry won two 
thousand lonis the other night. And Arthur Coverdale told me 
he had won a lot last year. That is so nice of him, so encouraging ; 
people never tell one about their winnings. But if you go into the 
Tooms (as of course you do), you can see the Duchess piling up 
her banknotes night after night.” 

212 
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“The Duchess!” repeated Anthony vaguely. 

“Well, you ave a newcomer! ‘The new Duchess of Dorrisfori! 
Sam Hicks’s only daughter. Her father made all his money by 
living with a female detective and keeping her drunk. She js 
charming; I’m exceedingly attached to her, but I must aay, 
though I know that it’s mean of me, I should like to see her loses 
little now and then.” 

“Surely, Lady Mary, you can’t want money.” 

“Thanks. How kind of you to remind me. No, I have money 
enough, thank Heaven ; but that’s no reason why T should want 
everybody else to win.’ 

He raised his hat, but she retained him. 

“Don’t go,” she said; “you can’t know a single soul here, or 
you wouldn’t have asked about the Duchess. There isn’t 
stupider place than Monte Carlo for those who look on; you mus 
be in the thick of it. I want to introduce you to my daughter, 
she is coming towards us, that girl yonder in blue; I sent her for 
my daily Gil Blas. My daughter: doesn’t it sound absuri, 
Anthony? She is very nearly as old as I am, you know. Eveline, 
this is Mr. Stollard, a very old friend of mine, a neighbour in 
Oakshire. Give me the paper, dear.” 

The step-daughter gazed full at this new old acquaintance with 
a gaze that said nothing. Her whole manner, her features ani 
complexion, betokened pallid indifference, a little studied perhap: 
—the indifference which stops short of neglect. 

“Don’t you wish they wouldn’t shoot the pigeons?” she said 

Lady Mary looked up with an impatient exclamation. “(ne 
might have known she would say that. I thought you would 
have grown wiser, Eveline, after Colonel Coxe’s answer the otber 
day. ‘Oh, I don’t mind,’ said the Colonel, ‘so long as they don’ 
shoot as many as me!’” 

“T’ve got wiser about faces now,” said the girl. 

“Dear me, you are improving! That is almost a compliment 
to Mr. Stollard, as far as it goes. I tell Eveline she is morbid 
about the tiv. The pigeons I pity at Monte Carlo are the one 
that shoot themselves.” 

“Yes, two a day,” said Miss Hunt, in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“from sixty to seventy a month. But I don’t pity those one bit 
It’s their own free will to come and play, and they have to bring 
their money with them.” 

“ And leave it behind them,” said Anthony. 

Lady Mary laughed. “That sounds like Bo-peep’s sheep,” sit 
said. “I wish you would take us over to the restaurant and giv 
us some tea.” 
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They moved across the gravelled terrace. 

“And I hope there will be no musicians,” remarked Eveline. 

“What do you care, child?” The step-daughter winced. 
“Byeline’s whole life, Mr. Stollard, is spoilt by her noticing 
small disagreeables. How did Count de la Faille express it? 
‘Elle s'appuie sur le cdté facheux.’” 

“T can’t help listening when people play false,” said Eveline. 

“That’s just the difference. Other people hear, but you listen. 
Now, I don’t analyse the music, I just like the cheerful noise.” 

Eveline shrugged her eyebrows, ever so slightly. Once or 
twice she cast inquiring glances at Mr. Stollard, whose countenance 
she evidently considered too good for her step-mother’s company. 
She dropped away from the others so that she might speak her 
thoughts aloud, a lonely habit she had got into years ago. 
“Blessed are the blind,” she said under her breath, “and trebly 
blessed they who only see themselves.” Anthony overheard her. 
“An unpleasant girl,” he thought. For men never like a woman 
to feel on her own initiative. 

“Now what J object to,” said Lady Mary, as she settled herself 
by the little table in the road, “is the invariable mustiness of 
the cakes. Why, for goodness sake, can’t they stop baking three 
whole days and then start afresh? Anthony, I wish you would 
suggest that to the head man yonder. It is an excellent idea! 
But of course, like all men, you are afraid to interfere. A three 
days’ strike in the kitchen would set them right, but I don’t 
approve of strikes.” 

The girl had looked up with wide-eyed astonishment as the 
stranger's Christian name escaped from her step-mother’s lips. 
“Oh, Mr. Stollard and I are such very old friends,” said Lady 
Mary. “We used to play together; don’t you remember our 
playing together, Anthony ?” 

“Yes, I remember your playing with me,” replied Anthony. 
“Lady Mary, I fear I must be getting down to the station.” 

A look of positive annoyance swept over Lady Mary’s genial 
face. “Oh, nonsense, you must dine with us to-night,” she 
said, “Why, Anthony, it’s ten years since we met. I’m not 
going to let you slip away.” He looked along his black sleeve. 
i True, you must dress,” said Lady Mary, “but you've plenty 
of time to run over to Nice, Everybody does. I shall certainly 
expect you. I have one or two people coming, quite a small 
party. All people you know, or ought to.” 

“You forget that I am in mourning,” he began. 

_ The lady dropped her eyeglass. “ When—when did you say 
it was?” she asked, lowering her voice in a not very successful 
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effort at sympathy. “It cannot be so very recent, Anthony, or] 
should hardly have met you here.” 

“So I fear you must kindly excuse me——” 

“T tell you it is quite a small party. My cousins Croylett, 
and Sir Arthur Banks, and Mrs. T. P. Pott. Don’t be absurd, 
People must dine whatever happens; and nobody—nobody, | 
tell you, Anthony—yes, I shall sometimes call you Anthony, as 
I always used to do—nobody keeps to the old etiquette about 
mourning. You may take my word for it. I am an authority 
on the new style—not on the old, I confess. It’s all style nowa- 
days, not etiquette. There’s not a Court in Europe has any 
etiquette left to speak of. Well, excepting the Austrian and the 
Spanish, perhaps. I’ve been the round of them, in a Baedekerish 
way, of course. And as for manners, they’re dead and gone. Its 
‘manner’ now-a-days has taken their place. If your ‘manner’ 
is all right, you'll do. We shall dine at eight. Till then, good- 
bye!” She walked away quickly, leaving no opportunity for 
further refusal. 

In the train Anthony Stollard reproached himself for doing 
a thing he did not desire todo. And also for the half-hearted- 
ness of his non-desiring. It must be admitted that, after thre 
months of unadulterated Margie, melancholy, and Miss Gry, 
he had felt the repellant attraction of Monte Carlo increasing 
upon him at the very moment, when whom should he meet, 0 
all persons, but Lady Mary Hunt! Twelve years ago, whe 
they were little more than children, Lady Mary and he hai 
found unadulterated pleasure in one another’s society. In thos 
days she was Lady Mary Dellys, one of the too mnumerow 
daughters of the Stollards’ noble but impoverished neighbou, 
the Earl of Foye. People quite expected to see them “makes 
match of it,” when suddenly her engagement was announced to 
Mr. Thomas Hunt, of the City firm of Hunt, Fenning (originally 
Pfennig), Steele Bros. and Hunt, Bankers. Mr. Hunt's yeals 
like his annual thousands, were more than half a hundred. It 
was the old squalid story, and all Lady Mary’s relations agredi 
with her that she had acted for the best, and, on the whole, wis 
lucky. Two years later Anthony, perfectly heart-whole, marne 
a girl he had loved at first sight—and second—and Lady Mary, 
perfectly contented, sent him a silver butterdish. 

And now this woman suddenly crosses his path with be 
grown-up step-daughter beside her. In those early days bt 
had always found her delightful to talk to; a healthy elemett 
full of the qualities he lacked—easy good nature, good sens 
He was fascinated now by the desire to compare her with her- 
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self; the whole of his married life lay between Lady Mary 
Dellys and Lady Mary Hunt. 

He found Margie awaiting him, tiresomely expectant: “1 
thought you weren’t coming, papa.” For every evening at six 
o'clock he taught her, compelled to do so by his choice of an 
utterly incompetent governess. The lessons had become a daily 
drag; to-night she was specially inattentive. He closed the book 
with indignant protest and left her. A man’s world, after all, 
contains a great deal more than churchyards and little children. 
It was with a feeling almost of pleasure that he got out his 
dress things and returned to Monte Carlo in the over-crowded 
corridor train. 

The Restaurant des Princes was full of lights and lightness ; 
light hangings, light dresses, light women, light laughter. On 
the air, which alone was heavy, rose incessantly the music of 
champagne corks and princely titles; two reigning monarchs were 
dining at little tables in the crowd, comparatively unnoticed 
this evening, because the Duchess di Valdemarina had with her 
the latest Paris music-hall man. 

“You shall sit in this corner,” said Lady Mary to Anthony. 
“You will feel nice and quiet with your back against the wall, 
and, besides, you will have the best view of Diane.” 

“And who is Diane?” asked Anthony. He had a knack of 
saying awkward things in a room full of people, while in dialogue 
he performed miracles of tact. 

“The goddess of chastity. My dear Mrs. Pott, may I introduce 
an old friend, Mr. Stollard? Surely, Mr. Stollard, you know my 
cousin, Lady Ermyntrude Croylett? I can’t say whether any- 
body else can endure tuberoses on a dinner table, but I know 
that I have too little brains, or too much, to support them, so 
dtez-moi ces flewrs, je vous en prie.” 

The little company was very gay, as are all such little com- 
panies, which, by a merciful dispensation, laugh incessantly for 
want of wit. While everyone reprobated gambling as a habit, 
the talk was almost entirely of luck at the tables. Mrs. Pott, 
a pretty American, recently divorced (by the way, she is now 
the Countess Crachaska), had no other aspiration in life than 
to show off her diamonds among people of title ; Lady Ermyntrude 
Croylett, quite content with being Lady Ermyntrude, had no 
aspiration at all. Anthony sat between Mrs. Pott and the 
hostess ; the latter was resolved he should thoroughly enjoy 
himself, and not only that night. 

“You make a mistake,” she said. ‘Do, pray, permit me to 
say what I want to. I think you have been making it all these 
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years. No man should balance his whole life on a pin-point, 
no, not though that point be the purest of diamonds. Oh, | 
daresay my metaphors are mixed; I don’t pretend to be a talker, 
What I mean is—and 1 know about the world, and making 
oneself comfortable in it: have plenty of foundations! Some. 
thing’s always coming down in some corner. Now I—oh, m 
dear Mrs. Pott, I could not think of your declining that lobster. 
soufflé !” 

“Well,” she said, as they rose from table, “have you enjoyed 
my little dinner?” He could honestly answer “Yes.” He had 
seen little in his life of that brightness, and prettiness, and 
flashy merriment which pass so well for happiness. Even when 
abroad with his wife, or, more rarely, in London, he had lived 
secluded in his own affections. “His brother is Sir Henry, you 
know,” said Lady Mary to Mrs. T. P. Pott. ‘He has recently 
lost his wife. During ten years he has lived with her, and loved 
her, and painted pictures she admired.” 

The company separated on its way to the Casino; acquaintances 
don’t want to see each other’s play. 

“You do not seriously mean to say that you have never been 
in the rooms?” asked Lady Mary, pausing before the pompously 
guarded door. ‘Do you know, Anthony, it’s a good thing that 
matters went as they did. You and I would never have got 
on together.” 

“TI have been in the rooms—the atmosphere is stifling. | 
have never gambled.” 

“Worse still! You are like your namesake. I can forgive 
a man for avoiding temptation, but not for resisting it. The 
one may be angelic, but the other is unhuman.” 

He smiled irritably. ‘You enjoy the good things of life,” 
he said. 

She burst out laughing. 

“It is the bad things I enjoy,” she replied, passing in. “Ob, 
I know I am shocking you, but I don’t do it on purpose. At 
least, I mean, I trust I am doing it in kindness. I pity you,’ 
and now her voice was really grown gentle; “good-bye for the 
present. The bald man over there is my favourite croupier. | 
always begin with a little roulette.” 

He found himself in the middle of the crowded rooms, su- 
rounded by that hot stench and stuffy dazzle which everybody 
knows. Here and there among the dull gilding the tables made 
islands of yellow glare, with the eager faces massed around them, 
the low summons of the officials, the click, click of the ball. 
He edged into a circle, mechanically assuming that air of i 
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difference which everyone, except an occasional plunger, wears 
visibly put on, like paint. 

At the moment of his entrance nobody was playing for more 
than money, nor for much of that, as money counts at Monte 
Carlo; the large sprinkling of spectators—the good people, 
tourists—were getting impatient for their expected sensation, 
which so rarely comes. ‘The croupiers leant back yawning, 
insisting, “‘ Faites votre jeu, messieurs, faites votre jeu!” 

“Oh, let’s go to one of the other tables,” said a prim person 
at Anthony’s shoulder. “ Jim says the Trawnteycawrant is best ; 
he was here last year with Suzan.” As they moved off he caught 
her prim companion’s reply: “How awful it would be”—with 
infinite relish—‘if somebody shot themselves while we were 
here; the Society Report says they constantly do!” ‘ Le jeu est 
fait,” said a weary voice, under Anthony. In sudden silence the 
little ball went whizzing round. 

He, too, wandered away to the farther rooms where everything 
is so much more reposeful, and where the quiet gold looks so 
harmless on the smooth expanse of green. He found the curious 
crowd collected round the cool Duchess of Dorrisford; he saw 
Mrs. Pott take the seat which her maid had retained for her. 
A man with a head like a bull’s was risking thousands in- 
differently; somebody mentioned his—South African—name. 
“The devil won’t let him lose,” said one of his friends. 

Anthony drifted from one room to another, a very doubtful form 
of diversion ; ultimately he returned to the roulette he had started 
from. Trade had looked up; Zéro had come out twice running ; 
three rows of faces had thickened round the chairs. The same 
types were here present as all over the tawdry palace, evil types 
of men, and many foolish—the foolish ones faultlessly groomed— 
and terrible old women in diamond-besprinkled satins, and plenty 
of fresh-looking, lightly-clothed girls. Presently Anthony put 
down a five-franc piece on a colour, inevitably—the other colour 
came up, and he saw the coin swept away. As he bent forward to 
place his money, he observed the look of an old man standing in 
front of him, just the kind of haggard yearning one expects to 
find at the tables, and never does see at first, and always sees the 
next moment—the man was not playing, but carefully watching 
the game. Anthony held out a couple more silver pieces; unable 
to reach far enough, he asked the other, who was carefully looking 
away, to place them. 

“You will watch your money yourself, if you please,” said the 
man, as he ungraciously complied. ‘Here, at Monte Carlo, you 
knov——” and he shrugged his lean shoulders. Anthony, with a 
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jerk of his wrist, flung a louis on “impasse.” At that moment 
the table was heavily laden. At the call of “14,” the two silver 
coins disappeared from the black, but two gold pieces lay, immor- 
able, in front of the beginner. He let them lie: a moment later 
there were four; he let them lie. “ Faites votre jeu, messieurs!” 
“Rien ne va plus!” The number 9 was called; four fresh gold- 
pieces came clinking down on the other four. He could not stretch 
out his arm to take up the money. He hesitated, a moment later, 
in the general scramble, a croupier had dexterously whisked the 
neglected “ orphans” away. 

“Pardon, what are you doing with my stake,” said a harsh 
voice, directly in front of Anthony. The latter started ; it was the 
haggard old Frenchman speaking, and his words were imperiously 
addressed to the croupier. ‘Your stake?” repeated the official, 
facing right round, in supremest scorn. The usual brief alterca- 
tion immediately ensued, fierce on the one side, firm on the other, 
Suddenly Anthony interposed: “The money belongs to this 
gentleman,” he said in Anglo-French, “I witness that it belongs 
to this gentleman.” The whole table was watching with concen- 
trated interest, eager for the defeat of the croupier. “Oh, if the 
gentleman saw him put down the stake,” said the latter, with 
temper, and immediately paid the three hundred and twenty frane 
into the Frenchman’s dingy hand, for he was aware that the money 
had been gained by some person who did not claim it, and the bank 
cannot afford—nor does it require—to be difficult. Above all must 
it avoid investigation or inquiry of any kind. Anthony drews 
long breath ; he stopped playing, and watched half-a-dozen of the 
napoleons—his napoleons—disappear, one by one, from the oli 
man’s hand, in full on the 2. Then, actually, the number came 
up; without any expression on his cadaverous countenance 
the croupier paid seven banknotes of a hundred francs into the 
claws outstretched behind him. Immediately the old man left 
the table, and Anthony also lounged away. The official's eye 
followed the pair; he had thought himself acquainted with every 
trick of the game ? 

The old rogue, looking round, met the neophyte’s convicting 
glance. He turned back to him at once. “Monsieur,” he sai 
recklessly, “you have saved me. The money was yours. Why 
did you give it me? I know not, unless it be of your nature # 
do beautiful things—— Stay!”—for he misread the other’ 
expression of disgust—“I understand. You saw that to suppo 
me was your unique chance of recovering it” (that, indeed, had 
been the man’s natural explanation from the first) ; “ but, Monsieut, 
you are a stranger here, you would never have secured it. I sa¥ 
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your dilemma. Icame to your assistance. These rascally croupiers! 
they all cheat! I know them well. Ah, the public imagine there 
can be no cheating, the fools! But a hundred francs—what say 
you? You see I am open-handed. I will sacrifice one hundred 
francs.” 

“Keep the money,” answered Anthony. “But tell me; what 
made you win that 3?” 

“What made me win? Ah,a merciful Providence! Or perhaps 
the croupier was not attending to the stakes. Besides, occasionally 
they must allow a number to come up “en plein.” Though not 
for me, I should say—not for me! Monsieur, I have lost millions 
at Monte Carlo ; inalterably, now, I play the number 3. It is the 
number of the Blessed Trinity. And you see how, when again I 
was starving, again it has wondrously assisted me.” 

Anthony recoiled ; as he did so,a young woman passed by them, 
in crimson and emeralds, leaning against a white-haired dandy 
with exhausted eyes. ‘Five louis more, mon petit chou,” the 
woman was saying; “only five louis more! The luck must turn 
at last!” Anthony walked straight out into the brilliant vesti- 
bule. It was airy, roomy, cheerful with colour and movement. 
From the corner of a sofa Eveline Hunt came towards him, pale, 
tather interesting, in her pale evening frock. 

“Could you get my cloak ?” she asked abruptly. ‘‘ Lady Mary 
has the number: it is 1102; I daresay they will let you have it. 
If not, I shall just go without. I can wait here no longer.” As 
he followed her, she turned upon him. “How can you come to 
this horrible place?” she exclaimed. ‘“ You have no right to— 
you!” and, before his look of amazement, “Lovely? It is loath- 
some. Sometimes I fancy I see the inside of things like—what 
do they call him?—Réntgen? I’m not as good as many people 
—oh, I've not the most distant desire to be good; all the worst 
of my acquaintances are ‘ good’—but I can’t stand this! Just 
look at the faces streaming out—only look at them! Look at 
those who have won ; their expressions are still more disgusting 
than those of the many who've lost. And the poisonous atmo- 
sphere we spend half our day in, we, the Sybarite seekers after 
health! The management knows better than to provide fresh air 
for hot heads! I’ve been in there for hours, watching the play. 
lady Mary imagines the zéro accounts for the millions of profits, 
year after year! She won’t—but it’s no use talking. I don’t 
pity the poor fools who blow out the brains they haven’t got. I 
pity—don’t mind me, please, Mr. Stollard. I always say and do 
the wrong thing ; but that, in the world I live in, must surely be a 
sort of virtue. Yes, that is the cloak; you see, the man knows 
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me. I can’t imagine what made me burst out; I suppose it’s 
sort of compliment. Please tell mamma I had a headache. It’s 
quite true. Good-night.” 

“Let me see you to the hotel,” he suggested. 

“Oh no, thanks. It’s just over the way. As a favour, please 
not.” She escaped from him, a white flutter among the greenery 
and the lights. 

“A girl who might come right, and who may go wrong,” he 
said to himself, philosophically. ‘Probably, like most women of 
the set she is in, she will do neither.” He went back, and found 
Lady Mary, to whom he gave her step-daughter’s message. Her 
Ladyship shrugged her comfortable shoulders. ‘ Eveline is so 
foolishly clever,” she said, “and that is unluckily a combination I 
have little sympathy with. But, honestly, it is rather in your 
way, you know; I mean people with more brains than they quite 
know how to use. Some people spoil everything by thinking 
about it. I myself have never seen brains succeed in the world. 
Adaptability, is not that the word? Have you had good luck? 
Oh, of course you've played; people always do. I won three 
times running on ‘couleur gagne’; I’m going now. ‘Take me 
back to the hotel. You've any number of trains. But youd 
much better come and stay here. You would have a splendid 
time ; I should see to that. And I should like to be good to your 
poor little girl, What a beautiful moonlit night! Give me your 
arm, Anthony, and let us walk up and down for a moment, among 
all the gaslamps.” 

He did as she bade him, but perhaps she felt the reserve in his 
hold. 

“Oh, I don’t want to revive any dead and gone flirtations,” she 
said; “I’m afraid I’ve had too many since then. But I always 
liked you, and I’m sorry for you, and I want to give you a bit of 
advice, unasked. Of course you're miserable; anyone can see 
that in your face—which Eveline approved of. And of course one 
can understand your being miserable, after your terrible loss. But 
mark my words, you're just the man to mix up misery and enjoy- 
ment till you don’t know which is which. It’s the greatest mistake 
a human being can make; they’re both good enough, and right 
enough, if only you keep them apart. Once mix them up, and 
misery is bound to swallow up everything else. It’s like wine in 
water to some people, or the lean kine in Genesis, or—dear me, 
that’s a very striking pelisse!” 

“Don’t interrupt me:—as I was saying, stop enjoying your 
sorrow at once. Come here to Monte Carlo; you shall have your 
mornings to yourself and the mountains; and your evenings you 
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can dedicate to us and the ‘ tapis vert.’ Then, later on, you must 
come up to London and see people. I really do feel for you; you 
know I’ve got a heart of a kind. But no reasonable man’s life is 
only a love-story. ‘And the heart of Edward Gray’ is rubbish, 
really. It’s absurd, your not knowing people. Besides, you can 
meet artists and cranks enough in London, if you like—I’m sure 
Eveline does; in any circumstances you would ultimately have 
tired of Thurdles. I don’t want to be impertinent, but, believe 
me, when people have made a mess of their lives, they always find 
it out, and always as a big surprise, and always too late. Besides 
—frankly—you owe it to your daughter. There, I shall not say 
a word more about that, but just leave you to think it out.” 

“What?” he asked with the irritation of a clever man who 
knows he issaying something stupid. “Would you want me already 
to find suitors for Margie ?” 

“Look at your brother,” she continued, “ he understands life, as 
I take it. He is making a splendid career for himself in the 
House. If he live long enough, he will die Lord Stawell.” 

He laughed, half amused, half annoyed, for none of us like to 
see our brothers’ successes confronted with our failures—and she 
knew it. 

“Ts it really Lady Mary Dellys speaking,” he said—“ the 
daughter of a dozen earls?” 

She flushed angrily. “ Of two dozen,” she answered ; “I suppose 
there was a first Chevalier du Lys, was there not? Shall we walk 
towards the hotel? You needn’t talk as if Sir Henry were a 
cheesemonger, like poor Thomas’s alderman grandpapa, of whom 
he once used to-be so proud. I take life as I find it, a rough 
diamond ; it wants a good deal of glitter to improve it. I have 
made Thomas a good wife on the whole; in marrying him I did 
my duty to—to everybody. Of course he has oceans of money, 
the one thing you really need nowadays. Eveline, who probes 
most things, could tell you that.” 

“Surely Miss Hunt doesn’t care about money ?” 

“Of course not. She ‘despises’ it. She is compelled, however, 
to notice that some men take a different view. She will have 
£5000 a year at her marriage, and who knows how much in the 
end? She is one of the biggest heiresses, and, really, my greatest 
anxiety is, Anthony, that—some day—she should marry an honour- 
able, disinterested man, a man who would understand and direct 
her many noble aspirations and—and enjoy her peculiarities.” 
Lady Mary paused on the hotel steps. “She can’t marry one of 
our society-idiots. Or one of the people here—the barons who 
steal your pocket-book at a party, or the princes who are wanted 
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by everyone, including the police. Do you know, the deg 
Duchess played against the table to-night, and was rather w. 
lucky! Now good-bye till to-morrow, and remember what I said!” 

He had hardly taken a few steps, when she recalled him: “D, 
you know, I quite forgot! Colonel Coxe tells me the Prince js 
coming after all, for the carnival! He is quite sure they cap 
manage it. So we shall all beso gay; you will have a magnificent 
time!” He murmured some acknowledgment. “Is that all?’ 
she exclaimed pettishly. ‘No, decidedly, you and I would never 
have done for each other !” 

He wound down along the broad sweep to the station steps, 
amid the soft shrubberies and the moonlight. Crowds of people 
were leaving the gambling-rooms, all elegant, a trifle noisy, ina 
rustle of silks. With some difficulty he found a seat in the train, 
and had to abandon it at once to a lady. He took his stand, 
amongst others, in the long gangway, looking out to the splendid 
curves of illumined Mediterranean as the slow line of over-filled 
cars crept away along the coast. He barely heard snatches of 
talk about losing and winning ; he barely noticed the diversity of 
attitudes, apathetic or truculent. Beside him, in the half-light,s 
little man pulled out a cigar-case, gold, with a coronet in 
diamonds, and, replacing if in an inner pocket, began cautiously 
buttoning his coat. Anthony, observing the movement, edged 
away with a smile. 

Yes, he loathed the place. Whatever might be the exaggen- 
tion of her manner, Eveline Hunt was right in her verdict. The 
whole thing was hideous, most loathable, in its beautiful, blood- 
sodden attractions; loathable in the people who worked it, an 
the people who came. Most of all, in the people who came 
Why, the “people who came” formed the whole of cosmopolitan 
“society.” Lady Mary had truly informed him that everyone 
who is anyone was here. It was the world which had pleased him 
for a moment that evening, the world Lady Mary had praised, 
while she scorned it—the life she had advised as a refuge against 
sorrow! Oh, sweet, oh, sacred sorrow! Oh, sweet, pure memory 
—on which each word of Lady Mary Hunt fell like a stain! 

It was not till he had nearly reached his hotel on the 
Promenade des Anglais that he suddenly realised, or fancied be 
realised, the full meaning of Lady Mary’s allusions to her plan 
for her step-daughter. The suggestion struck him crimson with 
indignation, again and again. He crossed over from the shit} 
waterside to the shadow of the houses. In his present revulsiot 
the very thought was an insult. Poor Lady Mary, whose only 
aspiration was always to be comfortable and kind! 
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He sank on his knees by the child’s bed, and caught her little 
face to his lips, and kissed it with abundance of kisses. She 
awoke, crying out in the dark, with mingled satisfaction and fear, 
“Mamma!” 

As that word fell—a revelation—on his soul, the widower, for 
the first time in all the long, desolate months, burst into tears. 
The child leant up against him, weeping also. “Don’t, papa,” she 
sobbed; “I will be attentive. I wanted to tell you, I will be 
attentive. Don’t, papa, don’t!” 

“Hush,” he said, mastering himself. ‘ Hush, dear, hush!” 

And they kissed each other, now slowly, caressingly, in that 
dark corner, in the shadow of the night-lamp. 

“Margie,” he whispered presently, “ what made you cry out 
like that? Do you think of mamma still, Margie? Do you 
sometimes want her back ?” 

“Think of her!” repeated the child indignantly, troubled, 
catching at that one idea. And again she began to cry, more 
vehemently, with anger in her tears. 

“Hush, little one, hush. We will think of her together, 
Margie. We will want her back together.” He rose to his feet. 
“But she won’t come!” 

He soothed her, saw her fall asleep again with the drops on her 
lashes, bent softly to remove them, and left her in peace. He had 
always imagined that “a child would forget what you wished it 
to”; that “out of sight, out of mind, was the rule with a child.” 
Now, carried to the other extreme, he unconsciously measured 
Margie’s regrets by his own, and he reproached himself for his 
futile endeavour to rob the child of a treasure legitimately as 
much hers as her father’s. “I have acted towards Margie,” he 
reflected, “as Lady Mary would act towards me.” 

He stood at his bedroom window, looking out on the sleeping 
Gomorrah ; all his thoughts were of the woman in heaven, his 
child, and his art-work ; love, sweetness, sad serenity, and far- 
away light. 


_Next morning, he wrote to Lady Mary that he was leaving 
Nice for good. 


Cuapter VI. 


Crossing into Italy from the Riviera is like coming out of a 
musi¢-hall into the starlit night. 

For the moment, in his change of mood, the painter asked 
nothing of life but that it should let him alone. The oarsman 
who has shot the rapids may justly claim to rest upon his oars. 
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And gradually there sank around him that appeasement which 
emapates from splendid and dignified decay. For, if there bea 
witness on earth that death is beautiful, because manifestly living, 
as all death surely must be, it is Italy, the heir of the ages, the 
child of the gods. And, if the chronicles of human virtue gloy 
with the wonder of dead saints whose touch can raise the dead, 
the history of human inspiration tells of a sleeping mother from 
whose paps all the children of man have drawn fire. A new 
horizon spread clear before the traveller; a purer air enfolded 
him on every side. From one stronghold of hidden beauties he 
passed to another; in places unsought by the tourist he lingered 
entranced. He himself did not realise how his sorrow grew 
tranquil in this daily enjoyment of the purest and noblest 
sensations our world can bestow, nor did he fully understand that 
again there had come to him a calm pleasure in living, from the 
very heart of this art-loving people—a people, remote from our 
cult of vulgarity, whose desires, be they virtuous or vicious, are 
set upon fairer possessions than the pig-prizes of our greasy 
scramble up the pole! But once more he amply developed a 
early conviction that, whatever men may babble about modem 
education, two influences, incomparable and consistent, coufer on 
the human mind a freemasonry of refinement—the study of the 
classics, and the appreciation of Italy. 

And the love of his art awoke and cried out. He stopped 
buzzing from one flower to another, and settled down in 4 
Florentine villa on the Viale dei Colli, the house of an English 
lady, who most willingly acceded to his proposal that he, his child 
and the governess, should be her only guests. Here he lived, 
working hard, learning to paint, with a heart become, in all this 
matter of picture-making, like that of a little child. Of course, 
he had visited Italy before his marriage; he had toured it; he 
had seen it. He had seen nothing. The scales were fallen from 
his eyes. 

With his small daughter he entered into close companionship, 
and in their daily walks he taught and learnt. Between them the 
dead wife and mother had become a living bond. From the 
moment when that fictitious silence of his careful building hed 
been broken down—when the father had seen the futility of his 
effort to make all things new—from that moment, the love which 
was not dead resumed its rightful position, the living, loving 
memory arose in the sanctuary crowned with living flowers. 
Anthony now spoke often to the child of her mother, spoke of 
that mother’s example, her habits, her endeavours, her tastes. It 
became a rule of little Margaret’s life, even more than her father 
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realised, to do things because mother had done them, in the way 
mother would have done them, as far as possible. She knew a 
great deal about mother now from her father’s constant refer- 
ences, She liked to hear about her, to put questions, and ponder 
replies, in their long summer rambles, in their winter chats 
beside the blazing logs, grown less sentimental now in more 
natural expansion, in the natural conception of a memory which 
was no longer a dream. 


Nobody who knows anything of humanity will believe that 
Mrs. Fosby approved of the turn things had taken. She possibly 
might never have exactly “approved,” but she certainly could 
have been content with less cause for reprobation. She wrote 
Anthony urgent, repeated appeals. The closed mansion was 
going to rack and ruin (though she aired it as constantly as her 
grievances). Sir Henry Stollard was having a brilliant (and most 
useful) career, and the county was disappointed in Anthony. 
The “county ” was Mrs. Fosby’s divine oracle in all things, but it 
must be admitted that Mrs. Fosby herself often figured as the 
oracle’s self-constituted voice. The education dear Margaret was 
receiving was not such as poor dear Margaret (these confusions 
are inevitable in our family, etc.) would have wished. Mrs. Fosby 
was an authority on all poor dear Margaret’s likes and dislikes. 
No greater testimony could be adduced to the dead woman’s tact 
and tenderness than is implied in the fact that she had left this 
impression behind her. The impression was not Anthony’s, but 
then Anthony had never understood his wife. 

Anthony, as Mrs. Fosby put it in the intimate silence of her 

own little sitting-room, “had been offended with his wife for 
dying.” Could anything be more monstrous? Oh, of course, he 
had never so expressed it to anyone, but he had run out of the 
house and the country, refusing to bury the poor innocent thing. 
“Why, my dear, I call it pique.” 
In Anthony’s heart there had, indeed, arisen, as we have seen, 
a tender resentment against all he most deeply loved and rever- 
enced, an emotion too delicate for any Mrs. Fosby to appreciate, 
but which that good lady unwittingly helped him to overcome. 

It was she who, rummaging in drawers which Anthony fondly 
believed to be locked to all others as they had ever been to 
himself, came upon an envelope bearing the inscription, “For my 
husband, when I am dead.” ‘This she forwarded to the Riviera, 
and it followed the widower to Genoa, where he opened it, one 
silver evening, in his still hotel room, above the white sweep of 
the port. 

VOL. OXIy. 2K 
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“ My dear, dear Husband,” wrote Margaret,—“ When you receive this, you 
will be alone. For some months I have known that I am dying of a fatal 
disease. I asked the doctor to tell me, me only, so do not be angry with 
him. There was no need that you should suffer beforehand. Your 
sufferings will begin, poor husband, when mine are over. I did not think 
we could have borne the slow separation. If I have been impatient 
sometimes of late, forgive me. 

“You will not really be alone, although at first you may think 9, 
And, besides, you will have Margie. She will grow up to be you 
companion. Make her happy, as you have made me. Make her happy— 
and good. Good-bye. God be with you. Good-bye. 


“ Your own Marcaret, 
“Oh! I want to stay! I want to stay!” 


He laid down the paper, and stood gazing at the domes and 
steeples in the distance. Church-spires! And the pale blue heaven 
beyond them! Why mourn ye as they that have no hope? 

“Tf I have been impatient sometimes.” No, she had never been 
impatient. But what long strain of silent fortitude looked ont 
from under those few words! And in the face of Paradise and 
all the “ consolations of religion,” oh, the human right of fruitless 
rebellion !— 

He could think no more. He sank down by the open windoy, 
with the sullen twinkle of the restless water beneath him, and in 
an agony of tenderness he prayed unmeaning words to the God 
whose voice seemed lost in the barren murmurs, whose face 
seemed vanished from the empty sky. 


But that evening, for the first time, at Margie’s reiterated 
request, he went to the child’s room to “kiss her good-night,’ 
and be present at her devotions. She had asked for this after his 
coming to her in the dark at the Nice hotel; during these 
ensuing days he had not found courage to comply, for he was 
acquainted with Margie’s prayers, unsophisticated yet stereotype, 
like all children’s. The usual “Oh! God bless,” and then the 
procession of her whole small world defiling before the great 
White Throne, with herself at the end, in the habit of 4 
penitent, “and bless me and make me good, Amen.” 

If children reflect much about their daily petitions, they must 
conclude it a strange thing that none but themselves should 
require a change for the better—no wonder they fancy all 
grown-ups are pious—and also, they must become astounded 
at the hopeless, depravity which requires such continuous and 
(“Oh! you are a naughty girl!”) such apparently fruitles 
appeal. 

In Margie’s procession, animals had been included—a small 
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Noah’s Ark. Nurse Lintot had early attempted to quash this 
innovation as irreverent; but her charge’s hard reasoning, that 
“if she loved Joey, she might pray for him,” had caused the case 
to be referred to a higher tribunal which permitted all things in 
reverence and love. But complications were not long in asserting 
themselves. Joey repeatedly misbehaved on the nursery carpet, 
and his young mistress, then aged five, insisted upon removing 
him from his rank in the procession and placing him next to 
herself at the end. The non-conversion of Joey was one of the 
queerest conundrums of her young religious life, until her patient 
mother showed her by what marvellous blending of counsel and 
conscience, of punishment and practice, even the will of a little 
dog slowly turns to the right. 

Now, however, the mother’s wise voice was still. Miss Gray 
feebly sought to convince her small pupil that alterations were 
desirable in these childish petitions. But, like many another 
before her, the girl vehemently refused to omit the best-loved 
name of all. She sat up in her bed. 

“Mamma is dead ”—with a gulp—“ isn’t she, Miss Gray ?” 

“Yes, dear; you know she is.” 

“Well, that means she’s alive, doesn’t it? only not on earth— 
that’s what Nurse Lintot says. And Nurse Lintot must know 


better’n you, because all her family’s dead, and you’ve got a lot 
of relations.” 


“Ye—e—es, but “ 

“Tf mamma’s alive, I shall pray for her. I stopped praying 
for Joey, because papa said that when little dogs are dead they 
are really dead.” 

Which shows that the reflective Anthony could, on occasion, be 
as apodictic as Mrs. Fosby. And so can all of us when we are 
called upon to affirm more than we know. 

But, night after night, to hear the child praying for the dead 
mother, so mysteriously passed away—gone—was almost more 
than the father could bear. 

“Papa, I want to ask you something,” said Margie. “I’ve 
wanted to ask you for a long time. I want to ask you if some- 
thing’s wrong.” 

“Well, Margie ?” 

“Tye got nobody else to ask, you see. I always used to ask 
mamma, I s’pose you know? ” 

“Know what?” 

“What's right and what’s wrong. Mamma always did, at 
once.” Margie nodded her curly head with much energy, rocking 
to and fro, a white figure, in the white bed. 


2«2 
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“ Oh—yes! I hope so. Do you never ask Miss Gray?” 

“Oh no!”—horizontal nods—‘“I mean, sometimes. Bat 
Miss Gray says she must think about it. So I s’pose she 
looks it out in a book. Like when I asked her what was the 
capital of Servia! I caught her then.” And Margie laughed 
heartily. 

“ Hush, Margie, you wouldn’t have known what was the capital 
of Servia if I hadn’t told you. And I don’t believe even now you 
remember the name of the chief place in Montenegro!” 

“But that isn’t my question, papa,” replied Margie, adroitly. 
“JT want to ask you,” and she dropped her voice and sidled up 
against the railing of hercot. “Is it wrong? After everyone's 
gone, and you've tucked me in, I say a little prayer to myself, 
‘Please God, make mamma happy in heaven,”—and suddenly 
Margie began to cry. 

“ Yes, it’s right,” said the father, wildly, and he went out. The 
door of the opposite room closed as he opened his; he caught the 
words, “ Tiens, la petite du veuf qui pleure!” “ Pity!” he said, 
angrily, to himself. ‘Pity everywhere! God alone is pitiless.” 
But as he said the words, their unreasonableness struck home to 
him, and he understood how much the mercy of God must be 
above the pity of men. He went back to the child’s room. 


“ Darling,” he said, softly, “I think mamma is happy in heaven. 
I don’t think she wanted to leave us, but I think she is happy 
now, for I think God has told her a great many things that you 
and I don’t know.” 


“T thought you knew everything,” said Margie. 


A child lives in episodes; its thoughts follow in dots; its 
emotions apparently lie side by side. That this is so we have 
all been taught when we grew up and grew sensible, yet we rarely 
realise it in our intercourse with the children around us. At its 
best that intercourse is always laborious; so few of us have bee 
children ourselves. 

For the next fortnight, Margie remained entirely engrossed in 
the delight of confectioning clay pottery and getting it baked—a 
mystery into which she had been initiated by the pitiful French 
lady opposite. A considerable period elapsed during which she 
never referred to her mother at all, and Anthony, whose re 
flections were now purely tender, found himself craving for a ft 
faller sympathy than Margie could ever have bestowed. Tos 
nature such as his, a young child’s participation in its sorrv 
could convey little comfort, but rather increase of pain. 

They had gone on to Siena. One evening, their walk being 
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over, they were standing on the market-place there, behind the 
Palazzo Publico, with their backs turned to the untidy ascent of 
buildings and their eyes gazing down across the vast extent of 
plain. In the distance, rain-shadowed, hung the hills. Margie, 
who had insisted on taking her skipping-rope, now stood still, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes far away. 

“Tf I could only see her face for just one teeny moment, I 
should know,” she said, suddenly, with vehemence. 

Anthony started, but made no reply. 

“Papa, I always knew at once whether mamma was pleased or 
not.” 

“She would be pleased with you, Margie; you try to be 

ood.” 
' “T don’t mean that,” said Margie, marching off. 

“Margie, Margie, take care! Good heavens, child, do look 
where you're going ; you were very nearly over the side!” 

Margie withdrew her gaze from the great emptiness above her. 
Miss Gray had recently told her the Struwelpeter story of the 
schoolboy who was eaten by fishes; she had been vastly offended, 
but from her father such misconceptions were not to be 
endured, 

“T can’t help looking up, when I’m out walking,” shesaid. “In 
all the pictures, in the churches, there’s always lots of people 
looking out of Heaven. Papa, does God never look out, now, as He 
did in Moses’s time and Michel Angelo’s? ” 

“Not for us to see Him,” said Anthony. 

“But Michel Angelo saw Him dozens of times, and he didn’t 
live so long ago, you said. It isn’t like Moses, who died before 
grandma was born. She told me. And there’s such a lot of 
Heaven here in places ; doesn’t one little angel ever look out any 
more, papa?” 

“And what would you do with the angels, child ?” 

“Why, if mamma could only look out for one minute, half a 
= only half a minute, I should know if she was happy up 
there,” 

“Ah, if she could—what would we not ask!” 

Margie shook her head with a solemn smile of superiority. 

“How could she hear us, papa? She couldn’t hear us up 
there! But I shan’t need to ask anything. I shall just see her 
face and know. Do you know, papa, there’s a thing I’m most 
= of; it makes me quite wretched sometimes. I could cry all 

ay.” 

“ What is it, Margie?” 

“T don’t want to tell you. You won’t laugh?” 
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“Laugh!” 

“Tm so afraid, when she does look out at last, I shan’t be 
looking! And I can’t look up all day, papa, like the children jn 
the pictures. You can’t unless you're a picture, and even a lot of 
those are looking away at the people come to see. But, with then 
it wouldn’t matter, because there’s others looking. But I can't 
keep on long; Miss Gray wouldn’t let me. And besides, it hurts 
my neck,” 

“ Margie i 

“Oh! I wonder how it was in the picture days!” 

“ Listen, Margie ; you will never see your mother looking dow 
from Heaven.” 

“ But, papa 

“Never. All the same, I believe she does look down. Ani 
her face, though you cannot see it, will be happy if she sees you 
happy and good.” 

She turned away from the immense landscape and walked m 
quickly: he could see that she was struggling with herself. 

Presently she stopped and swept one small hand, with skipping- 
rope attached, across the dull grey vault, far and wide abor 
them, from which the last lurid lines were fading in the 
west. 

“Then nobody has ever seen the angels in the sky ?” she asked, 
but the interrogation in her voice was perfunctory. “Oh, papa, | 
never want you to show me any of the beautiful pictures again! 
Oh papa, what is that little boy doing? Tell him not to beat 
that dear little dog!” 

So the first seeds of doubt were sown in Margie’s heart, doubt of 
her father, who had more than once rashly declared that the great 
painters painted what they saw; doubt of the marvellous Bible 
stories, which of course must be true, though apparently they 
weren't; doubt of all human certitude, where the grown-ups il- 
vented, made up, fairy-tale angels, just as children and their dolls 
make believe to be grown-ups. That doesn’t make them grown-ups. 

For a long time Anthony hesitated whether he should abando 
his impulsive resolve never again to let the child behold a likeness 
of the mother they had left in the boudoir at Thurdles. There 
existed no portrait of Margaret deserving the name. They had 
quitted their home with nothing but the clothes on their backs: 
he had no wish to write for anything, least of all for photographs 
he abhorred. Let the child, if unreality there must be, imagines 
fair unreality of her own. Nature herself, often unwise perhapé, 
but always invincible, had frustrated his design of oblivion—he 
now set himself to build up, for the child even more than for 


” 
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himself, a beautiful fancy, a vague splendour, shrouded and 
aureoled in death. 

So they travelled, seeing, studying,—-striving, as most of us do, 
to think of something else. And so they settled at Florence, and 
lived on in study and sight-seeing, as do the best of us, and in 
thinking of something else. And gradually, on the father’s heart 
there deepened a devotion, hitherto undreamed, to his work, and 
on the daughter’s a cult of all that is righteous and lovely, 
embodied in her vision of the dead. 











Che O'Donnells in Spain. 


Tuere fled from the rout of the Boyne an Irish rebel, who 
carried with him to Spain a full measure of the attractive and 
impracticable qualities of his race. The founder, and all the 
members of the ducal house of O’Donnell, passed through life 
displaying everywhere the hot-headed daring of the Celt, his 
loveableness, his admirable behaviour in subordinate posts, and 
his disastrously erratic and irresponsible fervour in chief con- 
mand; to all of which we must not omit to add, his remarkable 
power of laying up fortunes for himself in the public service. 

Andalusia was the province chosen by the O’Donnells for their 
new home, and the first Andalusian O’Donnells with whom we 
are concerned are the two brothers known in the Peninsular War 
as “the Count” and “the General.” Of these two the Count 
was the better soldier, although both were respectable. But 
neither brother achieved more than respectability as a soldier. 
Both commanded Spaniards; and the Spaniards did not shine in 
regular warfare. “The Portuguese are the fighting cocks,” wrote 
the Duke. Consequently no great military movements were 
entrusted to the O’'Donnells, but the title of Count was gallantly 
won by the elder brother, who took his title from Abisbal, where 
he was dangerously wounded. 

It was in the next generation that the O’Donnells became 
grandees of Spain. The Count left one son, and the General left 
four sons and one daughter. The tragic fate of this family of 
cousins marks a blood-stained episode conspicuous even in the 
gloomy history of the Carlist wars. 

The last great king of Spain was Charles III., whose reign 
of twenty-nine years was marked by implacable hatred of 
England. From the days when he most ably diplomatized us 
out of Cuba, and cheated us of the Manila ransom, down to the 
signing of the Treaty that ranged him on the side of France in 
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the War of American Independence, his one object was to damage 
England by every possible means. In taking the part of the 
revolted colonies, however, he overreached himself. To him, a 
Spaniard and orthodox, one rabble of heretics was as good as 
another. If the dogs could be set quarrelling among themselves, 
so much the better for good Spaniards and Christians. 

Blinded by hate, or perhaps owing to a really narrow range of 
political vision, the King did not see that such ideas were ont of 
date. It would have been almost blasphemy to suggest to him 
the possibility of the colonies of Spain following the example of 
the colonies of England. Nevertheless what was not said to his 
face was freely said behind his back. “His Majesty has signed 
the death-warrant of the Spanish Empire,” was the simple 
comment of Paris where the Treaty was first made public. 
Bat the death-warrant was not to be executed for another forty 
years; and when Charles III. died he felt that he had achieved 
hisend: his own country stood far higher and England far lower 
than when he ascended the throne thirty years before. 

It is the career of his grandson, Ferdinand VII., that almost 
persuades us to agree with Mr. Buckle in his view that loyalty is 
a symptom of moral decadence in a nation. The Spaniards 
allowed him to tyrannise over them to an extent that recalls 
rather the grovelling submission of the East than the reasoned 
loyalty of the West. Adversity merely deepened the savage 
lines of his character. One would suppose that the dread 
punishment of seeing the Buonaparte dynasty enthroned in 
Madrid, the humiliation of his own forced abdication, and the 
long agony of the Peninsular Wa , would have disposed him to 
some feelings of affection for a people who had shed their blood 
80 freely for him. After so many and so harsh vicissitudes, one 
would be prepared to see the young king—(for he was only thirty- 
one years old at the Great Peace)—revel in his assured prosperity, 
and naturally anxious to enjoy the incense of affection and 
loyalty that was so freely offered him by the Spaniards. He 
returned to his throne a gloomy savage. He never wearied of 
proscriptions. He had a pronounced taste for sanguinary deaths. 
He revived the auto da fé. He abrogated the Constitution. 
Returning to a land wearily crying out to its monarch for 
peace, he plunged it into a new discord by his malice and 
brutality. Within eight years of his restoration, Spain was in 
the throes of a new revolution. Fearful lest a successful revolt 
In Spain might infect France with the revolutionary fever, 
Louis XVIII. marched one hundred thousand men over the 
border “to restore order ”; and “order,” in the person of 
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Ferdinand VII., was restored after a campaign culminating 
with the capture of the Trocadero. 

His second restoration only urged him to new freaks of 
tyranny. Some sort of Constitution had been imposed on him; 
it was his pleasure to display a frolic contempt for the restric. 
tions imposed thereby. The nomination of a Minister of War 
coming before him, he named for the office a man of whon 
nobody had heard. After diligent search, the Cabinet discovered 
@ man corresponding to the name in the King’s decree: he was, 
sailor, eighty years of age, who had been on the retired list for 
half a century. Was it possible that this was his majesty’s 
nominee? It was—was not Ferdinand king? At the urgent 
request of the Cabinet, the impossible name was withdrawn, and 
the King promised to name a military man after consideration, 
In due course the new nominee was presented to the Cabinet: he 
proved to be a madman actually under confinement in a lunatic 
asylum. But it was true that his name was in the Army List, » 
that his appointment came nearer to fulfilling the King’s wor 
than was the case with most of the King's actions. 

To number the occasions when Ferdinand broke his kingly 
word would be merely a question of counting the number of 
times that he signed his name. Charles I. of England wass 
model of rectitude in comparison with him. Nor did he make 
any attempt to hide his savage temper under an outward show 
of suavity. In the mournful conditions to which Ferdinand’ 
wickedness had reduced his country, men presented themselves 
at his levées in batches. Aghast at the arrogant hostility with 
which the King acknowledged the homage of one group of gentle- 
men, the minister in attendance implored his Majesty to be more 
gracious to the next. “Why?” said the King in a loud voice; 
“they are the same dogs, only with different collars.” This was 
the gloomy savage to whom the once proud Spaniards made it 
their boast that they were “loyal.” 


“EE cortesia fu lui esser villano.” 


As the King was without an heir-apparent, the Spaniards lookel 
for the time when this tyranny should be overpast. Ferdinani 
was thrice married and thrice left widowed and childless. There 
was thus hope in Spain for the lost Spaniards, and the ey# 
of men turned with longing to the King’s brother and helt 
presumptive, Don Carlos. 

It is more than remarkable that the name “ Carlist ” should 
have become associated with the ideas of turbulence and illegality; 
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for not only was Carlos IY., as he came to call himself, the 
embodiment of legitimism, but during the lifetime of his brother 
his name stood for liberal measures and sane government. To 
spite his brother, and also to ensure that, so far as possible, his 
wicked will might continue to divide his country after his own 
death, King Ferdinand took a fourth wife—a princess of the ill- 
fated house of the two Sicilies—Cristina. The Queen’s pregnancy 
was soon announced; but Ferdinand’s own health was rapidly 
failing. The child might not be a prince; and the Salic law 
forbade a princess to ascend the throne of Spain, in which case 
the King’s lust of spite would fail of its last consummation. By 
royal decrees the Salic law was abrogated, and the King’s unborn 
child, whether prince or princess, was declared heir to the crown. 
The child was born—a princess—and christened Isabella. Three 
years later the King died, and left his country to be rent to pieces 
between the factions of a legitimate pretender and an unlawful 
queen. Spanish “loyalty ”—alas! that so noble a word should 
be so grievously mishandled—decided for the infant queen; and 
Don Carlos, so long the heir-apparent, became a pretender. 
The Carlist wars began. 


“I served in Spain with the King’s troops until the death of my dear 
friend Zumalacarreguy, when I saw the game was up, and hung up my 
toasting iron. Alava offered me a regiment; but I couldn’t, damme I 


couldn’t; and now, sir, you know Ned Strong as well as he knows 
himself.” 


Few passages could show more clearly than this simple extract, 
from a novel hardly fifty years old, how low the will of Ferdinand 
had brought his country. When Thackeray created Ned Strong 
these names were in every man’s mouth—Zumalacarreguy, De 
lacy Evans, Espartero, Cabrera, O'Donnell, Alava, Cristino, 
Carlist. Allusions to them were as to matters of current know- 
ledge: knowledge of the really important events of the world. 
This was when Andrew Jackson ruled in Washington, and Ranjit 
Sing in Lahore ; before ever the Boers had trekked, or gold was 
discovered in Ballarat and California; when the Central Asian 
Khanates still stood erect, and China was a great power, and 
Africa unexplored, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes not yet born. What 
seemed, in 1833, to be a mighty whirlpool threatening disaster 
to the polities of the world, has proved to be but a little troubled 
eddy in a backwater of history, and one must needs read long and 
hard to know why the game was up when Zumalacarreguy died 
of a festered wound, and why his friend could not take a 
Tegiment from Alava. 
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Mrs. O'Donnell, the widow of the “General,” held a post iz 
the household of Queen Amalia, King Ferdinand’s third wif, 
But she was also an intimate friend of the Princess Maria, wif 
of Don Carlos. On the death of the King she espoused the can 
of Don Carlos. At that time her eldest son, John O'Donnell, ws 
living quietly in Paris with his wife. Charles O'Donnell, he 
second son, held a commission in the guards; Leopold O’Donne 
(afterwards first Duke of Tetuan) was in a line regiment. Th 
daughter came next; she was already married to Luis de (oy, 
Mrs. O’Donnell’s youngest son, Henry, was hardly more than, 
child. It was the will of the imperious old lady that drove this 
ill-fated family into the wars which only Duke Leopold aj 
Henry, his heir, were to survive. Obedience to her seems to har 
stood above all questions of national loyalty, except in the cay 
of Leopold, who, from beginning to end, never swerved from his 
allegiance to the Queen. 

Charles O’Donnell was the first in the field. He was reputel 
the best cavalry leader in Spain after Sarsfield, and his mothe 
sent him to join Zumalacarreguy, who at once gave hims 
regiment. The Carlist strength was all in the north and eu 
of Spain, and after an adventurous career, during which lk 
sometimes had a regiment to command and sometimes fowi 
himself a solitary fugitive, Charles O'Donnell at last commanded 
an attack in considerable force on the lines of Pampluna. Hi 
ardour led him far in advance of his men, and when about toc 
down a flying Cristino he was arrested by the man throw 
down his arms and begging for quarter. Quarter was not giva 
in the Carlist wars; but the O’Donnells were better than ther 
cause, and Charles told the man to wait by the roadside. Hs 
troop was slow in coming up, and a sally being made frm 
Pampluna, the colonel turned rein and left his prisoner; whe 
upon the man whose life he had spared picked up his musket aul 
shot the Carlist commander in the back. The wound was mortil 
and the bravest, where all were brave, of Mrs. O’Donnell’s sm 
died the same night. 

John O’Donnell had been taunted from his peaceful retreat 
in France by his mother, and had obtained a captaincy of irreguls 
cavalry serving in the Eastern provinces. The Carlists we 
besieging Barcelona, and John was taken prisoner in a skirms 
He was not executed on the spot, but was confined in the cits 
until news should be brought of how the Cristino prisoners bi 
fared in the Carlist camp. The report went abroad that they 
been grievously maltreated, and the mob of Barcelona called i 
the blood of O’Donnell in revenge. The Governor resisted; bt 
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the clamour grew louder, and the mob ended by demanding 
Q'Donnell’s surrender, with the threat that if he were longer 
withheld from them, they would storm the citadel and hang the 
Governor side by side with his prisoner. The Governor yielded, 
and John O’Donnell was dead almost before the prison gate had 
opened to him. The mob stabbed him with a hundred poniards 
and tore his remains in pieces. 

With two of her sons dead, Mrs. O'Donnell now offered in the 
eause of her king her son-in-law, Luis de Coy, and her youngest 
son Henry. Luis was shot dead in his first skirmish ; the only 
victim of Mrs, O'Donnell whose death was not soiled by horrid 
treachery or made terrible by long anticipation. The latter fate 
now befell Mrs. O’Donnell’s nephew, the only son and heir of Count 
O'Donnell d’Abisbal. He had espoused the cause of the Queen 
and was employed with the Cristino army in the north of Spain. 
While covering the retreat of Valdez on Vittoria he was taken 
prisoner at Alava, and brought before Zumalacarreguy himself. He 
was in the same country where, twenty years before, his father had 
fought in the great national cause, and won his well-merited title. 
Some sense of the tragedy of the situation stole over the Carlist 
leader’s mind. The rule was “ No quarter,” but Zumalacarreguy 
could not bring himself to shoot down O’Donnell Abisbal on the 
very ground that had seen the victories of Wellington. He made 
the usual offer. The Cristinos had Carlist prisoners; he would 
defer the order of execution until he had heard how these prisoners 
had fared, and meanwhile he invited the Count to dinner. 

The satanic soul of Ferdinand would have rejoiced could it have 
visited the tent of Zumalacarreguy that night and seen the two 
gallant gentlemen, than whom Spain had no braver sons, facing 
each other over the dinner table; O’Donnell on parole, waiting 
on the forlorn hope that his host’s friends might not have been 
slaughtered in cold blood by his own friends. Vain hope! the 
pews came at dinner time that the Carlist prisoners had all been 
shot; and the next morning Count O’Donnell Abisbal was shot 
also, John and Charles O'Donnell, Count O’Donnell Abisbal, and 
Luis de Coy were now all dead. Mrs. O'Donnell had still two 
sons—Leopold, a Cristino, and Henry, a Carlist. The carnival of 
slaughter had spared her these two. 

Henry seems to have been comparatively undistinguished, but 
Leopold was in the thick of every fight, and never got off without 
a wound more or less severe. As regards generalship he was not 
the equal, or even the rival, of the great Carlist ; but the Cristino 
cause was saved from ruin by the interference of England. The 
English are supposed to admire political continuity in a State; 
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yet they sided with the man who broke up the constitution of his 
country for the purpose of gratifying a private spite. They are 
supposed to be stout supporters of a popular government; yet 
they sided with the man whose chief pleasure it was to turn the 
Cortes into a mockery. They are supposed to have a partiality 
for men who keep their word; yet they sided with the man who 
swore on the Gospels and then delighted to hang or shoot those 
who were weak enough to trust themselves in his power in 
reliance on his solemn oath. When Ferdinand had made up his 
mind to risk the coup d'état of abolishing the Salic law he called 
on his brother to take the oath of allegiance to Isabella. Don 
Carlos respectfully declined; and Ferdinand thereupon granted 
him permission to retire to Portugal. Don Carlos had married a 
Portuguese princess, and the exile was not distasteful to him, 
The sentiment of loyalty to the baby princess who had ousted 
Don Carlos from the position as heir-presumptive that he had 
occupied all his life was not, as yet, very strong in Spain, or very 
widespread. Organisations for maintaining the rights of the 
King’s brother multiplied. The King had news of them, and wrote 
to his brother on the subject. He was aware, he said, how much 
pain it must give his brother to know that his name was being 
mentioned in connection with the succession, and in order to save 
him from a continuance of such annoyance, the King “ authorised” 
him to retire from Portugal to the Papal States. Without any 
extravagant show of fraternal gratitude for the favour Don Carlos 
declined to budge. The King died; and Isabella was proclaimed. 
Don Carlos escaped from the captivity in which the late king had 
contrived to hold him, and came to England. He was a man of 
forty-five years of age, with no very marked characteristics, and 
certainly not of an evil nature. He was no soldier, as events 
proved; and he seems to have been lacking in personal charm. 
He was a respectable man who had suffered a grievous wrong; 
yet he attracted no attention in England, and only received 
support from a few great nobles. With their assistance he made 
his way in disguise across France, and raised his standard in the 
northern provinces of Spain. 

Far different was the reception with which the cause of 
Ferdinand’s infant daughter was received. Alava, the Spanish 
Ambassador at St. James’s, was accorded permission to raise ten 
thousand men in England for the cause of the Cristinos. Lord 
Melbourne was responsible for this permission. The command was 
entrusted to Alava’s old acquaintance of the Peninsular War— 
Sir George de Lacy Evans, and recruiting was energetically 
pushed on, in spite of strong remonstrances from the Duke of 
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Wellington. The actual number raised and landed in Spain 
was 7300 men. 

It is evident that the cause of Don Carlos was lost from the 
outset. Left to himself, he might, with the assistance of Zumala- 
earreguy, the only general of genius produced by the war, have 
made good his footing in the Northern Provinces, and spread 
his influence gradually east and south. In such matters much 
depends on a good start, and the east and north of Spain were 
devoted to him. But with so large a body of fine disciplined 
soldiers acting together under a general of high second-rate 
capacity there was no chance whatever of his cause spreading: 
it was pinned down in the north of Spain. We have but to 
study the sanguinary events that led to Leopold O’Donnell’s rapid 
promotion to see that but for the English the Cristinos must 
have been beaten. The Cristinos were hopelessly divided among 
themselves. Quesada was murdered in the suburbs of Madrid. 
Escobra was assassinated by his own guard at Miranda del Ebro. 
Sarsfield was stabbed at Pampluna. Ebsworth, Mirasol’s aide-de- 
camp, was shot down by his side, and Mirasol himself took refuge 
in a cellar. The last-named tragedy took place in the square 
of Hernani, within sight of the lines of San Sebastian. 

There was much and well-grounded complaint at this time that 
the Oristinos would do nothing for the British Legion that was 
fighting their battles. But it is only fair to add that the Govern- 
ment treated the Spaniards with the same total neglect that was the 
portion of their British allies. Starved, ill-disciplined, ill-treated 
and unpaid, the soldiery turned on their leaders, and murdered 
general after general, asiwe have seen. The impending assassina- 
tion of Mirasol gave O'Donnell his chance. He flung himself 
into the crowd, threw aside his weapons, tore open his jacket, 
and in a violent and excited harangue called on the assassins 
to kill him first. It is not quite certain whether he used the 
time-honoured phrase “only over my body,” or whether he said 
since they were about ‘to slay all their leaders, they had best 
begin with Leopold O'Donnell. But the appeal, if incoherent, 
was fervid. Its eloquence told; he became a popular figure; 
Mirasol was smuggled out of Spain and landed at S. Jean de 
Luz; and all Leopold’s‘chiefs being killed or banished, he 
succeeded to their posts. 

This important event in O’Donnell’s life took place when Evans’ 
work was already done ; and when, in consequence of the capture 
of Hernani, Iron and Fontarabia, Mirasol had been appointed 
Captain-General of Guipuzcoa. O’Donnell now succeeded to this 
very important post. In 1839 he was granted the command 
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of the army of the centre, and promoted lieutenant-general with 
the title of Count of Lucana to commemorate a victory over the 
Carlist General Cabrera. Zumalacarreguy had now been dead 
four years, the Carlist cause was obviously lost, and Henry 
O’Donnell went over to the Queen’s side; it needed only this 
secession to complete the tragedy of Mrs. O’Donnell’s life. 

The war had actually been brought to a close by the peace of 
Bergara, signed 29th August, 1839, by Espartero on behalf of 
Queen Cristina. Espartero had suffered many defeats while 
Zumalacarreguy lived, but was uniformly successful afterwards, 
and was now covered with titles and decorations by his grateful 
Queen. 

In Spain events follow each other with the rapidity and the 
apparent inconsequence that we rather look for on the Golden 
Horn. The Queen, for whom Espartero and O’Donnell and Evans 
and a large army had been fighting for five years, and in whose 
name peace was signed in 1839, abdicated the Regency on the 
20th October, 1840, and fled to France. Espartero became 
Regent of Spain in her place. What lies behind this tangle 
does not concern :O’Donnell: but the Queen’s famous farewell 
to Espartero seems to explain a good deal. ‘‘ Espartero,” she 
exclaimed, “I have made you; I have created you Count of 
Lucana, Duke of Morella and Vittoria, and a grandee of Spain; 
but I have not been able to make you a gentleman.” 

O'Donnell has been described, not to say denounced, a 
“Vhomme positif,” in contrast with the exalted disinterestednes 
of Espartero. But on this occasion it was rather O'Donnell who 
displayed a Quixotic devotion to his mistress, for he accompanied 
her into the exile at Montpellier where Espartero had driven her. 
Espartero permitted him to return after a time, and he accordingly 
took up his residence at Pampluna. 

The history of the next few years is as dreary a story of 
revolt and massacre as any piece of Indian history between the 
death of Aurangzib and the coming of the English. No sooner 
was O’Donnell established at Pampluna than he attempted » 
pronunciamiento in favour of Queen Cristina. There was 4 
concerted movement in the same interest in Madrid. The house- 
hold troops remaining faithful, this was put down, and O’Donnell’s 
rising in the provinces of course collapsed with it; he fled from 
Spain a second time and took up his abode in Paris. Where 
these revolutionaries obtained an income is a mystery; but 
O’Donnell was in no lack of money even in exile. 

Espartero had fresh revolts to deal with in the Basque Pro- 
yinces, in Barcelona, Catalonia, Aragon, Galicia, and Andalusia. 
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Continual assaults like this wore away his authority; and at 
Jast, in 1843, Narvaez and O’Donnell contrived to overthrow him. 
The exiles became Regents, and the Regent subsided into an exile 
He fled to England and landed at Falmouth August 19, 1843 
deprived of his titles but not apparently of his income. 

As regards income O’Donnell was now about to soar into the 
empyrean of millions, which is the heaven of every professional 
politician. The great weakness of Espartero’s position had been, 
of course, that his power as Regent was too great. It kept out 
the O’Donnells, Sartorius’, Narvaez’, Lopez’, and Serranos. This 
hungry band now flung themselves on the coffers of the state ; 
and in order to prevent anyone making himself a second Espartero 
the little queen was declared to be of age, although only thirteen 
years old. O’Donnell’s share of the plunder was the magnificent 
prize of the captain-generalship of Cuba. How much he made 
ont of it is a question that was angrily debated at the time of 
his death. He was popularly reputed to have brought back two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling—a large fortune fifty years 
ago. His heir stoutly maintained that he left only ten thousand 
pounds behind him. But of course statements of this kind are 
highly inconclusive ; they make no account of the existence of gifts 
inter vivos, and commonly overlook realty altogether. Moreover, 
as O'Donnell died in exile he may very well have had no more 
than ten thousand pounds about him at the time of his death, 
and yet have been somewhat richer than that at the time of his 
return from Cuba, and perhaps later. The sources of his income 
are supposed to have been connivance at the slave trade, and 
a little dabbling in slaves on his own account. He returned 
to Spain to find Narvaez’still President of the Cabinet, and from 
him O'Donnell accepted the appointment of inspector-general 
of infantry. Queen Isabella made him a senator. 

He professed the opinions of a moderate member of the 
opposition—which meant that he was waiting to observe the 
polities of the country from which he had been absent so long 
before committing himself. The “opposition” was to Sartorius, 
a German journalist who had entered political life by means of 
his newspaper, and had become Count of San Luis. Sartorius 
had a definite and intelligible aim, which he appears to have 
been working for all his life: it was to turn Spain into an 
absolute theocratic monarchy. The simplicity of the idea com- 
mended itself to his German mind as the only possible solution 
of Spain’s difficulties. But to carry it out was beyond him, and 
When he attempted the coup détat he fell, and dragged the 
monarchy down with him. 

VOL. XIV, 24 
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In addition to the rise of Sartorius another change had taka 
place in Spanish politics during O’Donnell’s absence. Charles J, 
had “ abdicated ” in favour of his son Charles VI., who was bon 
on the 21st October, 1818, and was now known as the Count ¢ 
Montemolin. 

Espartero had come out of his English exile. His titles ha 
been restored to him, as well as his seat in the senate, and ly 
was living at Logrofo. At this time various parties existe 
who called themselves “ Liberal,” “ Moderate,” or what not. Ba 
there was no principle animating public life except the scrambk 
for power among the principal figures. Men who were deaily 
foes one year were found working in complete accord the yer 
after. It hardly seems to have occurred to any of them tht 
there was anything to consider—such as their country or their 
queen—except their own private interests; and they had nt 
yet grasped the idea that a ministry might be overturned with 
out a plot, arrests, proscriptions, and murder. 

The next conspiracy that O'Donnell entered into was a con- 
bination with Espartero against Sartorius. We have to note 
that nothing satisfied or even sobered these fierce politician 
Both Espartero and O'Donnell were favourably placed; year 
were stealing on them, and one would have supposed that ma 
who had tasted of proscription, who had known what it was 
flee by night, penniless, and to wake to hear the mob howl 
for their blood, would have appreciated, when already past ther 
meridian, leisure and ease. But it was not so. Espartero hal 
nothing to gain; O'Donnell had only this to gain—that he ws 
not yet a grandee, and had not been prime minister. Tk 
extreme discomfort of being “wanted” by the police did m0 
deter these elderly conspirators. 

The Government, tending, as it did under the guidance d 
Sartorius, towards absolute rule, in strict alliance with th 
Church, the “opposition” naturally raised the cry of “the Cor 
stitution in danger,” and proposed the confiscation of the Chur 
estates. Sartorius was not a German and an authoritarian ft 
nothing: this highly inconvenient “opposition” was crushed ty 
a decree of banishment against O’Donnell. He was ordered 
reside in the Canaries. But O’Donnell preferred the slums 
Madrid. He disappeared, and never in his life showed gresl# 
resource and ingenuity than in his five months’ campaign ¥! 
the Spanish police. From January to June 1854, one of the ma 
conspicuous figures in Europe was being hunted for all 
Spain, while he was patiently awaiting the turn of the tidew® 
etfective disguise in a low quarter of Madrid. 
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He eame out of his hiding in July 1854. He was a little too 
early, Events were not quite ripe. But the principal danger 
was past. Though the mob shouted “Death to Espartero,” 
nobody ventured to arrest O’Donnell. It was an anxious moment, 
but the political atmosphere cleared up towards autumn, and 
when the Cortes opened in November it was easily persuaded to 
pass a vote of confidence in Espartero. 

The question of the estates of the Church was now approached : 
a dangerous question anywhere, and in Spain “dangerous” is 
hardly the word. The Queen resisted violently. She pleaded her 
coronation oath, her private convictions, the state of the country ; 
and with Espartero she pleaded successfully. But O'Donnell was 
not so easily put aside. He did not attempt to argue, but merely 
submitted this alternative: ‘‘ Your majesty must sign, or Espartero 
and I proclain the republic.” As the ministers were both utterly 
reckless, had been familiar with battle, murder, and sudden death 
from their boyhood, and were men for whom proscription and flight 
and exile had no terrors whatever, the threat was effective. The 
sovereign was a lady, and young; her husband was not a very 
courageous counsellor ; she had been a queen since her cradle days, 
and although she was to learn the dismal lessons of exile later 
in life, she succumbed at this moment to a fear that did not 
move her persecutors: she signed the decree, which was duly 
promulgated on the 3rd May, 1855. 

It was a wanton measure, and the threat by which it obtained 
the Queen’s signature was perfectly empty. No Republic could 
have stood for forty-eight hours. But Don Carlos might have 
come in on the return wave; and after all the Queen must have 
known that the hateful measure could have no very long life. Aa 
regarded the ministers it served their turn by enabling them to 
pose as men of principle: it was not Spain they were thinking of, 
bat themselves. The consequences were serious. A Carlist 
rising broke out in Aragon: O'Donnell suppressed it in person. 
The insurrection spread to Catalonia and grew in force. The 
ministry hung on somehow for a few months, and then collapsed. 
Narvaez became prime minister, and the odious decree was 
revoked, 

But the ingenuity of O'Donnell’s measure was only just de- 
veloping. Numerous purchases of Church lands had been made 
all over Spain, especially by small thrifty cultivators. There had 
been no very strong popular movement in favour, of the decree; 
but O'Donnell’s government had held on long enough to give 
apparent stability to it, and when Narvaez’ cabinet began life by 
invalidating these purchases it instantly called into being a strong 

*. 2 
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party all over Spain, of which the backbone was made of they 
disappointed and sometimes half-ruined speculators in Chur) 
property. Thus to the numerous “ists” already existing in 
Spain there was now added a party stronger than any of them 
the O’Donnellists: O’Donnell’s name had come to stand fy 
honesty of dealing and liberal measures. It was a very clove 
move ; and nothing could now prevent his return to power except 
his assassination. But the rules of the game of politics, as played 
in Spain, forbade assassination except in times of war, and wha 
two years had run their course Narvaez was compelled to resign, 
and O’Donnell became, at last, Prime Minister of Spain. O’Donndl 
was a head and shoulders above his contemporaries. We miy 
infer this from the long time he remained in office in comparism 
with other ministers: or we may conclude it more directly by 
considering his methods of obtaining power, and the use that he 
made of it when obtained. 

His contemporaries had but one notion of rising to power. It 
was with all of them the same, and consisted of plots and com 
binations among the wirepullers at the head of affairs for their 
own benefit and the disadvantage of their rivals. The army wa, 
of course, indispensable for a pronunciamiento, and so we se 
that they were all either soldiers, or had strong supporter 
among the soldiery, who were taken in on some undertaking 
share the plunder. It is obvious that a government standing 0 
this basis cannot attain to any measure of stability unless all it 
rivals are exterminated; it must fall at the first difference of 
opinion among its members, any one of whom, by going over 
the opposition, can make a new pronunciamiento on his om 
account. Thus the whole aim of the Spanish politician who hal 
got into one government was to choose the psychological momen! 
to desert to the enemy, and so head the next government. 
course, these tergiversations were announced with resounding 
rhetoric, and lofty appeals to the noblest of causes; but, the 
proprieties having been considered, there was nothing whatever 
done to ameliorate the finances, or the army, or the administn- 
tion ; the whole energies of the Government were concentrated 0 
making hay while the sun shone. 

O’Donnell was no stranger to these tactics; he had comportel 
himself, alike in exile and in prosperity, as his fellows had done 
Sartorius, as we saw, led him for months the life of a hunted rit 
and O'Donnell was apparently as alert and cheerful when under 
proscription as when he was making his fortune in the fine 
position of Captain-General of Cuba. He thoroughly understood 
local conditions, and the necessity of complying with them. Bub 
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there was something more in O’Donnell than this. He was 
resolved that his power, when his turn of power should come, 
should rest on a basis more substantial than the interested 
forbearance of his associates. We have seen how he compassed 
this end, and how obligingly his enemies provided him with a 
powerful party in the provinces. 

His influence at Court was very great. It is true that he had 
been overbearing, not to say menacing, in his interview with the 
Queen on the subject of Church property. But this was in great 
measure condoned by the unswerving loyalty he had always 
shown to her cause. He was the only member of the O’Donnell 
family who had resisted imperious old Mrs. O’Donnell, and had 
resolutely declined to coquet with Carlism. He was scarred from 
head to foot with wounds received in Isabella’s cause. It is 
evident that we have here a statesman of a higher type than a 
violent visionary like Sartorius, or a ruthless soldier like Narvaez. 
Even Espartero was browbeaten by Queen Isabella, whereas with 
Q'Donnell the position was reversed. 

When we come to the use O’Donnell made of his power, this 
impression of superiority deepens. He declared war against 
Morocco. If we consider how contemptible a foe Morocco was, 
how ill-prepared the Spaniards were for a campaign, and how 
fimsy was the excuse on which O'Donnell went to war, the 
measure will appear to call for justification rather than panegyric. 
The justification is that O'Donnell was determined to revive the 
feeling of nationality in Spain. Thus, though the war was 
wscrupulously cruel to the Moors, it was profoundly wise and 
wholesome for Spain; for the first time since the death of Ferdi- 
nand, Spain was united. The voice of faction was hushed in the 
presence of the first national enterprise since the Peninsular War. 

Even the Church, which had looked sourly on O’Donnell since 
the Church lands decree, was compelled to say a good word for 
the promoter of this new crusade. We realise how sound was 
O'Donnell’s position when we find the Prime Minister of Spain 
announcing that he should leave Madrid, and place himself at the 
head of the army. None of his predecessors could have ventured 
to do this. The campaign was commenced in November 1859, 
and O'Donnell left for the front, announcing that he would eat 
his Christmas dinner in Madrid. It is to be supposed that 
he knew his audience, and that this little fanfaronade was 
calculated ; but as a matter of fact he did not return to Spain 
- Easter, and must have known that he could not expect to 
0 80. 


If there was ever a time when the ordinary civilian might be 
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trusted to tell the story of a campaign against a barbarian foe, i 
is the present day. Our own campaigns on the Nile, the Niger 
and the upland frontiers of India, our neighbours’ campaigns i 
Madagascar and the Far East, have evolved certain genen) 
principles which apply in all similar cases, 

The only chance for barbarian foes lies in night surprises, an 
in taking advantage of the natural features of a country whichis 
familiar to them and strange to their foes. They need not fex 
the enemy’s advance; the further he moves from his base th 
better for them. It is useless to make stands except in places ¢ 
extraordinary natural strength; the superiority of moden 
armaments is too great. By taking full advantage of thew 
points in their favour, barbarian enemies may still serionsly 
hamper a civilised army. They are not troubled for food o 
transport, and unless the general opposing them is a man of 
high capacity, they may even force him to retreat. As regards 
the Morocco campaign of 1859, it is hardly too much to say that 
for all the resistance offered by the Moors, O’Donnell’s men might 
have done their marching unarmed. 

Much was said at the time of the loss of life-(and it was very 
heavy) entailed by Spain entering on a campaign when totally 
unprepared for war. But O'Donnell had been soldiering all bis 
life, and knew that if he waited until Spain was ready for war, he 
would never be able to make a start. So the first corps wu 
landed in Morocco on the 19th of November, 1859, and weat 
into tents amidst tempests of rain, November to February being 
the worst months for campaigning in the north-west of Afric 
Thirty-five thousand men in all were landed near Ceuta, a fer 
hours’ steam from Cadiz and Malaga, ten miles from Tarifa and 
fifteen from Algeciras. Ceuta was thirty-two miles distant from 
the mouth of the Tetuan River, which lay due south-east from 
the Spanish cantonments. The march of the army was tok 
supported by a fleet of twenty-two steamers carrying rations and 
ammunition, and moving parallel to the army along the coast 
Cholera and dysentery broke out immediately, and seventy 
eighty deaths a day took place in the Spanish lines, four out 0 
O’Donnell’s nine aides-de-camp being invalided. 

Having got his army into Africa, however, the Marshal had n0 
intention of moving forward until telegraphic communication bad 
been established with Spain. This was effected on the 2ls 
December. A week later, the Moors made their first blunder, 
and attacked the Spanish camp in force. Their numbers welt 
estimated at forty thousand. This exactly suited O'Donndll 
The Spaniards easily repulsed the enemy, and the victory pt 
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them in good cue for their march along the coast. This was now 
get in order, and the real dangers began. The fleet consisted of 
the last relics of the shipping of olden days, towed by the best 
specimens of modern steamers that Spain possessed : the Isabel II. 
an 84, and the Villa de Bilbao, a 40; the Princess of the Asturias, 
50, and the Blanca, a 40, both screw frigates, and some smaller 
craft. But the fleet would have been of very little use if the 
Moors had attacked the Spanish right flank. Hemmed in between 
the Sierra Bullones and the sea, the Spaniards might have been 
brought very low in the march of thirty-two miles over a waste, 
now sandy, now muddy, in which there were no roads. The simple 
ruse of despatching a body of troops to the westward, as if to 
menace Tangier, drew off the main force of the Moors. A compact 
body of about five thousand men was pushed forward into the plain 
and left there, not too far from the Spanish main body to prevent 
reinforcements reaching it if it were attacked in force; but quite 
far enough to give it the appearance of an isolated body in case 
the Moors should have a mind to show their hand. They made 
f no movement. 

Having thus cautiously felt his way, O'Donnell now descended 
into the plain with the whole body of eighteen thousand men 
whom he had brought with him from the lines of Ceuta. The 
Moors, having attempted to storm the entrenched camp, which 
was an impossibility in the absence of artillery, of which they 
were destitute, now allowed this helpless body of Spaniards, 
offering a perfect mark all day and all night, to march slowly 
and quite unmolested towards its destination. On the Azmeer, 
a muddy stream calling itself a river, and about half-way on the 
road, the army came to a standstill. There was an excellent 
reason for the halt—lack of food and forage. It is true that 
there was food in plenty—on board the ships, but the weather 
being stormy there was a difficulty about landing it. One would 
have supposed that a little rough weather would have been 
foreseen in the case of an army campaigning in what was 
practically a desert, and dependent for all its supplies on the fleet 
on its left flank. But it was not; so the army went on short 
rations in sight of plenty, and the mules and horses fed as they 
could. This lasted for a week, in which time, if the Moors had 
been Afghans or Dervishes, O'Donnell would have met the fate 
of Hicks Pasha. The Moors did indeed at this time make some 
half-hearted attempts to harry the Spaniards, and the Spaniards 
in consequence burst out into maledictions at Sir John Drummond 
Hay, the English minister, who was supposed to be favouring 
them, and at Birmingham, which was reported to be supplying 
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them with guns. But beyond these harsh expressions they conlj 
do little to retaliate. Spain possessed a thriving and actix 
mountaineering population; but no attempt had been made} 
enlist a special regiment for mountaineering work. So wha 
parties were sent out to clear the hills of the enemy, the Moon 
active as cats, disappeared as if by magic before the slow-footj 
Spaniards—reared in and recruited as they were from the plains 
of their native country—could come up with them. 

At last the dangerous time was over, and the march along th 
coast was resumed. Three days’ march in much confusion 
brought the Spaniards to the mouth of the Tetuan River. Th 
provision fleet had increased by now to thirty-five steamers, men- 
of-war, and transports all told, and all fear of scarcity was over, 
Four miles to the westward up the valley could be seen the whit 
walls of Tetuan. In this country the Spanish artillery would for 
the first time have full play, and O’Donnell determined 
complete and perfect his train before engaging the enemy. He 
therefore waited to attack for eighteen days, much to his men's 
impatience. Having got together one hundred pieces of artillery 
of all calibre he moved to the assault on the 4th of February, 1860. 

The actual force engaged was, on the Spanish side, fifteen 
thousand, and on that of the Moors twenty to twenty-fir 
thousand. Muley Abbas, the Emperor’s brother, commanded 
The Moors had no chance; it was the battle of the Atban 
anticipated. The Spaniards camped in the Moorish entrench 
ments and allowed the beaten enemy to escape into the city of 
Tetuan, where they consoled themselves for their defeat with 
a thirty hours’ sack. This brought an embassy from the civil 
population imploring the Spaniards to occupy the town, whith 
they proceeded to do, hoisting the Spanish flag on the morning 
of the 6th of February. The Emperor ordered the decapitation 
of all the heads of tribes who had been defeated in the battle 
on the 4th. 

The Spaniards have not the reputation of being over punctiliow 
in matters of sanitation; but to endure Tetuan in the state ia 
which they found it was beyond even the Spaniards. It wass 
city of thirty to thirty-five thousand inhabitants, and the victorious 
troops were now occupied in clearing away the accumulated dir 
of three centuries, as one of the inhabitants put it. It was wel 
for the Spaniards that they took this much trouble, for the 
occupation of Tetuan as a material guarantee was destined to be 
prolonged for two years. Though the army of occupation had 
had « comparatively easy task, its losses had been severe. Out 
of thirty-five thousand men landed at Ceuta in November 185? 
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not more than twenty-nine thousand were with the colours in 
February 1860. The actual losses by fighting were not consider- 
able. In the battle before Tetuan, the Spaniards lost ten officers 
and fifty-eight men killed, and fifty-three officers and seven 
hundred and eleven men wounded. There had been one or two 
brushes at points of vantage on the march; but seeing that the 
army took seventeen days to cover thirty-two miles while quite 
unhampered by the foe, it is evident that if the Moors had been 
enterprising, the Spaniards would never have reached Tetuan at 
all. The only person who came out of the campaign with any 
credit was O’Donnell. He seems to have calculated exactly how 
many mistakes the Spanish commissariat and transport and 
ordnance departments would make, and to have rightly decided 
that the Moors would make so many more that ultimate victory 
was assured. He even seems to have projected raising a native 
army and permanently occupying Tetuan. But there were two 
drawbacks to any attempt of this kind. The first was that the 
conditions in which England found this course of action so effective 
in India were lacking in Morocco. There was no division of 
castes, although there was a certain hostility between different 
tribes; and there was burning indignation among the people of 
all classes at the mere idea of a permanent occupation of their 
country by strangers. A still weightier impediment was the 
diplomatic correspondence with England that had preceded the 
campaign. Lord John Russell dwelt with unusual emphasis on 
the circumstances that gave rise to the war. From his language 
it is clear that the Cabinet were apprehensive that the punitive 
expedition might prove to be only the prelude to a permanent 
occupation. Such an outcome of the war it was declared 
would be “inconsistent with the safety of Gibraltar,” and our 
minister at Madrid was directed to ask for the assurance that no 
permanent occupation would be undertaken. 

So O’Donnell’s dreams of empire vanished; and the conditions 
of peace that he imposed showed plainly enough that Spain was 
still the Spain of Cortes and Pizarro, and that no dreams of empire 
were capable of realisation by her. 

Thirteen millions of dollars was the not extravagant war in- 
demnity: and a trifling increase in the rayon round Ceuta raised 
no particular animosity. But the Church party insisted on the 
establishment of a missionary college; a fair indication of the 
lines along which they would have expected development to 
take place. But the task was quite beyond Spain, who cannot 
even keep what she has got, and the chief result of the terms of 
peace was to begin a connection between Morocco and England. 
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Of the thirteen million dollars indemnity, ten millions were to be 
paid over in instalments out of the Customs Dues; of which 
fifty per cent. were pledged to Spain for this purpose. For the 
other three millions Tetuan was to be occupied as a material 
guarantee. Of this sum the Emperor managed to find one million 
in cash; and after some fruitless attempts to persuade the 
Spaniards to take the rest in corn, he floated a loan in London on 
the security of the other fifty per cent. of the Customs. It wasa 
five per cent. loan issued at eighty-five. The Consul-General acted 
as commissioner of the loan, the consuls acting under him. This 
was a beginning that might have had very fortunate consequences 
for Morocco: why it has not done so lies outside the story of the 
O’Donnells. 

Leopold O'Donnell found himself, at the close of the Moorish 
war, in this position. He was Marshal, Prime Minister of a united 
Cabinet, and the idol of his countrymen, a grandee of Spain and 
Duke of Tetuan. No Spanish subject had been so powerful since 
Godoy ; and no Spanish premier had worked so hard and s 
disinterestedly for his country since Richard Wall. He had 
seven years more to live, and died in exile on the 5th November, 
1867, having effected nothing. 

What is it that makes a dying nation? Indolence, bigotry, 
fickleness? All these things may be said separately of some 
nations in the zenith of their power. Spain seems to have shown 
them all simultaneously in her treatment of O'Donnell. The 
Spaniards published grandiose accounts of his campaign, in which 
his prowess was extolled to the skies, and they accorded him the 
apparent position of a powerful prime minister. But when there 
he could do nothing. Titles and acclamations they would accord 
to the Duke of Tetuan; but when it came to giving up one single 
job or one single prejudice, or acting honestly about money, they 
made no distinction between the man who had wrought so much 
for his country, and the first journalist who blackmailed his way 
to the front, or the first soldier who had shone only in the carnage 
of civil war. So, oscillating between office and opposition— 
opposition to men of not one-tenth of his deserts—O’Donnell 
passed the last years of his life in futile strife. Within a year 
after his death Sartorius, in one violent coup détat that failed, 
dragged down the monarchy that O’Donnell had spent a lifetime 
of efiort to consolidate and secure. 











Double Sites. 


A sriiuiaNtiy lighted room in a great house of the Faubourg 
St. Germain in the Paris of 1701, when Louis XIV. reigned over 
France. 

The last partie of piquet was over and the Duc de St. Ibars was 
the loser. Now he had lost everything, he was ruined. 

He had played his last card with the careless serenity which 
distinguished him. Everything had gone; the old chateau and 
the broad lands of his race in far-off Périgord, his hotel in Paris 
and his places at Court; but nothing could disturb the mask of 
aristocratic languor which sat so closely on his boyish features, 
or render less steady the white hand which toyed with his 
jewelled snuff-box. 

The older man opposite him who had been his opponent had not 
shown such self-restraint. The lust of gain had blazed in his 
weary eyes, the loose sensual mouth had tightened and grown 
more actively cruel, and a red fever spot of excitement had 
gleamed on each sallow cheek. Now, as he leaned back in his 
chair furtively glancing at the other, he was fain to pretend a 
sudden interest in the torn lace of his wrist-ruffle to hide the 
sneering smile which flickered on his face. 

Yet it was necessary that he should be able to think clearly and 
speak calmly, for the great stroke, for which all that had gone 
before had been but a preparation, had yet to be played. He 
would gladly have postponed it, but a subtle instinct warned him 
that the tide of his success was now at flood and that to-morrow 
might be too late. The Marquis de Nantos was no coward, he was 
spurred by the strongest passion his nature was capable of feeling, 
but he was afraid of the beggared youngster opposite him. 

“You do not wish to go on?” he asked. 

“I have nothing to stake, Monsieur le Marquis,” was the placid 
answer, “not even a chateau in Spain.” 
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The Marquis de Nantos smiled uneasily. “As you will,” he 
said, “as you will. I only thought——” A spot of wax had fallen 
on the card-table, and he was scoring a pattern on it with his 
finger-nail. His throat moved, once, twice, thrice, as if he was 
swallowing something with difficulty. Then he spoke without 
looking up. 

“You have still something to stake,” he said; “TI will play you 
for Madame la Duchesse—for your wife.” 

There was a sound like a stifled oath, and the speaker pushed 
back his chair before he ventured to look up. The Duke seemed 
struggling with some inward emotion, for he held a hand before 
his face. Then he began to laugh; and in his laughter there was 
no sound of merriment, but rather a contemptuous mockery which 
would have made most men long to strike him on the mouth, 
But de Nantos seemed relieved that there was no outbreak of 
violence and waited quietly for him to speak. 

“A thousand pardons, Marquis!” St. bars said presently; 
“but your ideas are so droll. Has your confessor enjoined you to 
make love to no lady without the consent of her husband? Or 
do you really imagine that such consent would be any re- 
commendation to her favour ?” 

“Oh! you altogether mistake me,” was the reply. “I wish to 
make her my wife. Iam not Duke and Peer of France; I ama 
new man, the son of a Farmer General. I can be unfashionable 
enough to love my wife better than my mistress if I choose. So, 
on my part, I will stake all I have won from you; and your stake 
shall be your life. If I win, you promise to kill yourself within 
the next twelve hours. Well?” 

A smile was still on the Duke’s face as he listened. But the 
conversation was beginning to weary him, a suspicion that the 
man was mad was gathering force in his mind; moreover, the 
future had to be faced and he must be alone to face it. So, of set 
purpose, he contracted his brows with a frown, and spoke with s 
brutal openness which contrasted strongly with his usual 
manner : 

“I think, Marquis, you presume on the fact that I am your 
host, and that you rightly imagine me to be the last man in 
France to make myself ridiculous by fighting about my wile. 
But supposing me out of the way, how much nearer will you be? 
She will still be a de Biron, and you a—I am afraid I do not know 
the house which has the honour of having you as cadet. Do 
you?” 

If the Marquis de Nantos felt the insult, he made no sign. 

“You refuse?” he said coldly. “Well, your life is still worth 
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something to you, I suppose. Only, remember that I was ready 
to take the risk.” 

“You rate your powers of fascination highly,” was the sneering 
answer. 

“Yes,” replied de Nantos. “Ido. For I have a talisman you 
know nothing of. It is because I love, that I am not afraid ; it is 
because you know not love, that you cannot understand. 

“You spoke of my birth,” de Nantos went on ; “ you were right. 
If you had told me I was old and illfayoured, you would have 
been right too. You think that a woman cares for these things? 
I tell you, no. Make her believe that you love her, make her 
believe that she must love you; and she will invest you herself 
with all these things—or love you better for the want of them. 
Men, Monsieur le Duc, love women because they are beautiful ; 
women love men because the men will them to.” 

He stopped, and then said slowly, “ And your answer ?” 

St. Ibars was thinking. In the first place he was surprised at 
the sudden tone of mastery which de Nantos had assumed, at the 
suppressed passion which vibrated in his words, and the ardent 
light which shone in his eyes. Never had he seen him like this 
before, never had he imagined that he could speak or look so. 
Then he was conscious that his old feeling of contemptuous dis- 
like was now merged in a stronger feeling; he knew now that he 
hated and loathed this man with all the force of his nature—with 
a hate that nothing but death could allay. 

He marvelled at his own hatred for de Nantos. Why was 
it? He felt sure that he, Raoul de St. Ibars, Duke and Peer of 
France, did not love his own wife; that would be ridiculous, only 
peasants and shopkeepers were so illbred. Why then should he 
be so moved when an insect like this Marquis boasted his love 
for her? 

He tried to think the situation out dispassionately; and the 
more he thought, the more he felt inclined to accept the proposal. 
If he won—and luck could not go against him for ever—he could 
pick a quarrel with de Nantos on some indifferent matter and send 
him out of the world. So long as he was deeply in debt to 
the Marquis he could not expect his challenge to be accepted. 
At that moment he felt he would willingly risk his life to be 
tevenged ; and if the luck went against him, life without vengeance 
would not be a difficult thing to give up. 

“I may agree to your proposal, Marquis,” hesaid ; “if I under- 
stand you rightly, it is this. The stake on your side is all you 
have won from me during the last month; on my side the promise 
to kill myself in twelve hours. Is that so?” 
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** Yes!” answered the Marquis de Nantos. 

“ But,” went on the Duke, “I, on my side, have a condition tp 
make. Iam weary of these cards. Let us have the dice and le 
one throw decide it.” 

The Marquis threw himself back in his chair and stared intently 
at St. Ibars, as if thinking deeply. He thrust one hand into the 
right-hand pocket of his long flapped waistcoat. ‘“ I should prefer 
the cards,” he began—then the left hand went into the other 
pocket and a slow smile played on his lips ; “ but I shall be delighted 
to meet your wishes, my dear Duke.” 

St. Ibars brought a box and two dice, and placed them on the 
table before de Nantos, who carelessly played with them for 
minute. Then throwing them into the box he handed it to the 
Duke, saying: 

Will you throw first ?” 

“As you like,” was the answer. He gave the box a careless 
shake and threw. 

“Eleven!” he said, and handed the dice-box across the 
table. 

De Nantos slowly raised himself from his lounging attitude. 
Putting his right hand over the box, he shook it vigorously, 
talking the while. 

“Eleven is a good throw,” he said; “I wonder if I can beat it. 
Old de Grammont always said it was lucky to throw with the left 
hand,” 

He shifted the box rapidly to his left hand, rattled it again, 
and threw. 

“Double sixes!” he cried, holding his hand curved over the 
dice with the air of a man who would sweep them into the bor 
as soon as the other player had seen them. “I win! Double 
sixes!” 

St. Ibars had believed himself prepared tomeet his fate calmly; 
he felt unconcerned as he saw the dice. He even noticed that 
one of them had a corner chipped off and idly wondered that he 
had not remarked it before. But glancing up, he saw the mocking 
leer on the other’s face, and for one brief moment his self-command 
vanished. 

“You devil!” he cried starting up, and the sudden movement 
overturned the table with a crash. 

De Nantos started back in alarm, and his hand sought his 
sword-hilt. But the Duke made no further movement, and the 
pained look on his face showed he was angered at his own want of 
self-control. 

“Your pardon! monsieur,” he said slowly; “I am ashamed to 
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have behaved in so roturier a fashion. Nay, Marquis, pray do not 
do that.” 

For de Nantos had swiftly replaced the table on its legs, and 
with a candle he had taken from a sconce was now searching for 
the dice. He took no notice of the Duke’s speech but continued 
to peer about. 

St. Ibars seized him by the arm; and, as he still seemed 
disposed to resist, suddenly took the candle from his unwilling 
hand. 

“Why!” he cried, “if you were looking for the dice, there 
they are.” 

De Nantos stared at the ivory cubes in his hand. 

“How foolish of me,” he said, “ of course I remember catching 
them as they fell.” He placed the dice in the box as he spoke 
and sat down. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” said the Duke, “ generally it would 
please me for you to honour my poor house with your presence 
as long as you would. But, to-night, I trust you will not think 
me discourteous if I ask to be left alone.” 

Without a word the Marquis rose, gravely saluted the beggared 
man, and went out, 

The Duke de St. Ibars attended him to the door and then came 
back and threw himself into a chair. That he was ruined, that 
he was soon to die by his own hand, affected him not atall. It 
was the fortune of war—he had played for high stakes and lost. 
It was not possible for him to regret what he had done, or to 
whine because the luck had gone against him. Pride of race and 
the only creed he had ever known—an utter disbelief in God or 
man, in everything indeed, except in the stainlessness of his 
own personal honour—kept him from that. But one thought 
festered and rankled within him like a poisoned wound, filling 
his mind with rage, with astonishment, with bitter unavailing 
regret, 

He knew now that he loved his wife, and the knowledge had 
come to him too late. 

There was the rustle of silk, and the tapping of little high- 
heeled shoes on the parquet floor, and the Duchesse de St. Ibars 
came in. Diamonds shone and glittered in her hair, but they 
were dull beside her eyes ; the pearls round the slender column 
of her neck did but accentuate the purer whiteness of her skin. 
Nineteen years old, tall, slight, and graceful, men spoke of her as 
the loveliest as she was the coldest of the Court beauties. 

“Duke,” she said, “I asked old Fabrice to pay my jeweller, 
and he made difficulties. What is the use of a steward if 
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he does not pay one’s tradespeople? May I ask you to speak 
to him?” 

She was sitting in the chair which de Nantos had used, and 
was looking with earnest scrutiny at the toe of a tiny shoe which 
peeped out from beneath the silver embroideries of her gown, 
She dazzled his newly opened eyes as she sat there, daintily 
alluring, deliciously young, with her air of unattainable remote- 
ness. Yet she had been his—his own—and he had neglected her 
for de Nantos the gamester, and Olympe the dancer. He ceased 
to look at her, and fell to playing with the dice-box on the 
table. 

He was listening to a voice which repeated: “ You know not 
love, you know not love !” 

A fan tapped impatiently on the table, and his wife’s fresh 
young voice broke in. 

“You grow ungallant, Duke!” she said. 

“ You know not love, you know not love!” went on the voice 
as he looked up and marked how the momentary irritation made 
her more beautiful. 

“ Aglae!” he said. He stopped and began again, “ Madame.” 

At the first word she had looked up eagerly, at the second she 
uttered a little sigh and looked down again. 

“Madame,” he went on, “I fear that old Fabrice is not the 
real culprit. I have been unfortunate at play, and I have lost— 
everything.” His voice grew harder and colder as he played 
anew with the dice-box. “I have lost everything,” he repeated. 
“To-morrow, or perhaps to-night, I set out for the Danube to 
serve against the Turk, and you will probably see me no more. 
It only remains to regret any passing annoyance my disappearance 
may cause you, to thank you for your considerations since we 
have been together, and to congratulate you on being well rid of 
so foolish a husband.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then the stillness became s0 
poignant that St. Ibars no longer played with the dice-box, but 
looked at his wife. She was so quiet that he wondered if she 
understood. 

“She has no heart,” he thought. 

“Ts it true,” she asked at length, with a strange ring i 
her voice which he did not recognise, “you have lost every- 
thing?” 

“Everything,” he answered. “But there is still your jointure; 
you will haye——” 

“ Ah!” she cried, and her voice was that of a joyous child, “ you 
think I care for that! Is then Paris and the Court and gaming 
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so necessary to you that if you cannot have them you must go 
and be killed far away? Fie on you, Raoul! For my part I 
do not want to see the Court any more!” 

He dared not understand. 

“Ah!” he answered lightly, “it is well that there is no need 
for you to give these things up.” 

“Can I not come with you?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “The journey I take is a very long one,” 
he said, “and I must take it alone.” 

She had risen to her feet, and now came a step nearer to him. 
There was a strange mixture of timidity and great boldness in her 
manner as if her woman’s nature shrank from what some masterful 
feeling impelled her to say. Twice she essayed to speak and twice 
she stopped. Then, like a torrent, her words burst forth, while one 
hand was pressed tightly on her bosom as if to still its tumultuous 
beating. 

“You shall not go alone! I swear it! Be it to the ends of 
the earth I will follow you, for you are mine! mine! given to me 
by God! by holy Church! by your own vow in His sight! You 
do not love me. I am nothing to you, I cannot amuse you or please 
you; know it. God pity me! I know it too well! But to be 
near you, to see you, to sometimes hear your voice—that is my 
right, and no one shall take it from me!” 

She fell on her knees, her fair head resting on the table, her 
face buried in her hands, her slender body shaken with deep 
sobbing. 

He forgot everything, forgot that he was ruined, forgot that 
life was over for him, in the great joy her words brought him. 
The affected coldness of manner slipped from him like a loosened 
cloak, and stooping down he gathered her to him with strong 
arms while their lips met in a long embrace again and again 
renewed, 

“If you could know how I have longed and prayed for this 
day!” she murmured, her tear-stained flushed face very close to 
his. “While you were rich and happy I could not have told 
ao you love me? ‘Tell me so, Raoul. I want to hear 
it said,” 

“I love you, dear one!” he said simply. Then a great terror 
fell upon him, for he remembered. 

But she did not see his face for she had slipped down on to 
a low footstool beside him, and was holding one of his hands 
against her wet face. 

“My husband!” she said softly, “you will not go from me 


now. No! do not draw your hand away; listen. In the beautiful 
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Loire country near Blois is the old chateau where my childhooj 
was passed. It lies in great woods with here and there a glimpse 
of the river, and there is an old stone terrace with roses climbing 
everywhere, and peacocks flaunting in the hot sun. It is ming. 
let us go there, Raoul. And my father shall speak to the Kine 
and ask that you shall be made governor of the province. Coxij 
you be happy there I wonder—with me?” 

Her voice sank to a low whisper at the last two work 
and her husband pressed his lips fondly on her brow fy 
answer. 

In truth he dared not speak. He knew that her dream conli 
never come true, that this new love of theirs, so inexpressibly 
precious, so cruelly sweet, was already withering under the edi 
touch of Death. But, because it could only be so short, be 
resolved that for the brief hour or two that remained, she i 
least should enjoy it unalloyed; that her just-opened hoard ¢ 
love should not be snatched from her before she had realised 
its possession. He would do this if he could, hiding in his om 
breast the haunting knowledge that each half hour as the silva 
chimes of the clock beside them rang out, marked another stag 
accomplished in the swift approach of the Grim Separator wh 
was soon to come between them. 

Hand in hand they sat in the great brightly-lit room whik 
Paris surged on its noisy way outside the windows. 

In the heart of Aglae de St. Ibars there were no conflicting 
emotions. She was loved and that sufficed her; she felt herself 
clothed with love as with a garment, plunged in it as ins 
stream, penetrated and changed by it in every fibre of he 
nature. Now she would sit in silent happiness too great for 
words, then she would speak in low vibrating tones of th 
future and her hopes, then her happiness would well over with 
the innocent merriment of a child. And each change of mooi 
added fresh fuel to the furnace-flame in which the heart of be 
silent husband was withering. 

Suddenly she spoke again of the old chateau. Could the 
not start to-morrow? And when he shook his head and tre 
to stop her mouth with a kiss, she still insisted : 

“Then the next day, Raoul. Surely the next day?” 

The time when he must tell her was very near now, but le 
clung like the condemned criminal he felt himself to the la 
strand of life. 

“Tt cannot be to-morrow, dear one,” he said gently; “sl 
when to-morrow comes it may be that you will not wm 
to go.” 
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She rose and stood looking at him with a provoking pout on 

r lips. 
an she persisted, “or at latest the day after. Give 
me those dice, we will throw for it. If I throw highest, to- 
morrow; if you, the day after. Quick, Raoul!” 

His hand closed on the dice-box and drew it tohim. “No,” 
he answered quickly, “I do not wish it.” 

“You are unkind,” she said, “ to refuse the first request I have 
made since—since you said you loved me,” and with a little burst 
of affected anger she pushed away the footstool on which she 
had been sitting. 

“Aha!” she cried, and stooping swiftly picked up two dice 
from the floor. 

He watched her dully; the sands of life were running swiftly 
in the hour-glass, the end was very near. 

Rounding her little hands into a box she shook the ivory 
cubes together, and crying, “My throw!” cast them on the 
table. “Two sixes!” Is not that good? Now I must throw 
for you.” 

pare he heard the muffled rattle of the dice as they 
touched each other in her hands or sounded against her 
rings. Then came so sudden an exclamation that he was forced 
to look up. 

“Two sixes again, Raoul! Is it not tiresome?” 

The dice lay on the table before him, the sixes uppermost. 
And on one of them a corner was chipped off. 

The truth was beginning to dawn on him, a sudden ray of 
hope flashed like a shining sword before his eyes. Eagerly he 
turned to the dice in the box he held, and with hands that 
trembled in spite of himself turned them carefully over. All 
the corners were perfect. Then, seizing the other dice, he cast 
them again and again, and each time the result was the same—a 
double six. 

7 Nantos had substituted loaded dice for the ones he had 
used, 

It was clear enough now. He remembered how de Nantos 
had held the box and shifted it from hand to hand; how he 
held himself ready to pick up the dice and change them again, 
but had been prevented by the sudden overthrow of the table; 
how he had sought to find the dice; and, finally, how he himself 
had seen the true ones in his hand. 

A great sob of relief broke from him, for he knew he was free, 
{ree to live, free to love and to be loved. Lands and riches were 
none the less lost to him, but he smiled as he thought of their 
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worthlessness compared with the new treasure which their log 
had brought to him. 
Going toa table he enclosed the loaded dice in a packet ani 
sealed it with his ring. The Duchess watched with curious eye, 
He kissed her lightly on the forehead. “I am but cancelling 
an engagement with the Marquis de Nantos,” he said with, 
smile. ‘To-morrow, ma mic, we set out for Blois.” 


CHALONER Lyox, 











Chomas Carew. 


Ir is always unwise, and frequently ridiculous, to attempt to draw 
comparisons between entirely different writers, or to compare the 
products of radically different kinds of composition. A tragedy, 
a marriage-hymn, an epic, a sonnet, may each be perfect poetry, 
and it is labour lost to seek to prove one greater than the other. 
A perfect drama may be higher art than a perfect lyric, or it 
may not. If both are perfect after their kind, why blame the 
sonnet for its lack of epic grandeur, or complain because the 
love-song is deficient in philosophic grasp? There are many 
people who prefer what they call solid poetry to the light 
embodiment of fleeting sensations or rapid fancies. With in- 
dignant promptitude they would place Wordsworth before Shelley, 
and would doubtless cheerfully yield the “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn” for one of Pope’s moral essays. Such a critic would praise 
Shakespeare as a matter of course, but leave the sonnets unread ; 
and would prefer the least inspired portion of “ Paradise Lost” 
to the whole body of what is called Milton’s minor poetry. It 
must have been in the temporary obsession of some such mood 
as this—if it were not due to a prejudice even less worthy—that 
Hazlitt dismissed Carew airily as an “elegant Court trifler.” 

Carew never pretended to be a philosophical poet. He had 
no high message for the world’s ear; he laid no claim to a lofty 
moral or didactic purpose. There need be no attempt, therefore, 
to censure him for not being other than he was, or to make 
belittling comparisons between his slender pack of songs and 
the mightier achievement of those who set out with different 
equipment for different ends. He was merely a lyric poet, 
content to register his joys and sorrows, his loves and his 
regrets, in leisurely, well-modulated verse; and in his own 
métier he has been excelled by few. He made one semi-dramatic 
attempt, it is true, which is the least interesting part of his book ; 
and he has left a fair amount of exceptionally fine work in couplet 
form, consisting chiefly, but with the notable exception of “The 
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Rapture,” of addresses, elegies, epistles, and so forth; but aboy 
all things, Carew is a writer of lyrics, a song-maker, sensitiv, 
as every poet must be, to delicate shades of feeling and sympathy, 
and alive to all the enjoyment that the world held out to hin 
His usual theme is love—the mother of lyric poetry; and thog 
who despise love poetry may save themselves the trouble ¢ 
reading Carew. It must be remembered, however, that wha 
we use that term we include much of the finest poetry that eve 
came to the lips of man; and no friend of the muses, no om 
who remembers Spenser’s hymns or the sonnets of Mrs. Browning, 
is likely to despise either the passion or the poetry of lov, 
Carew speaks of his lyric feet— 


“that of the smooth soft way 
Of Love and Beauty only know the tread;” 


and this fairly defines his usual limit. He had no grat 
catastrophe of overmastering passion in his career, and lis 
poetry is the record of the easy life of one who never— 


“more of private sorrow knew 
Than from my pen some froward mistress drew.” 


We are not burdened with the details of his life. Born towards 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and educated at Westminster ani 
at Oxford, he left college prematurely owing to his fathers 
loss of fortune, and spent some years on the Continent wil 
certain connections of his family. Returning to London, “le 
became reckoned,” Wood informs us, “among the chiefest o 
his time for delicacy of wit and poetic fancy.” His family 
connections introduced him to the notice of Charles I. som 
after the accession of that monarch, and the poet was appointel 
sewer in ordinary, cup-bearer to his Majesty, and gentleman i 
the privy chamber. The evidence of the King’s favour did ut 
stop there, for Charles presented him with the manor of Sunning- 
hill, in the forest of Windsor, where it is probable that Carew 
died early in 1638. So little of actual evidence is there as # 
his history that the date and place both of his birth and deat 
are matters of conjecture. His poems were not printed unt 
1640, two years after his death; yet, although his book thus 
came into the world at a time when men had more seri0l 
business on hand, it reached a second edition in 1642, 8 third 
in 1651, and a fourth in 1671. After this the common fate of 


our older writers overtook him, and for a century kept hia 
unknown. 
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Dying before the Long Parliament met, Carew was fortunately 
spared the pain of witnessing the downfall of the monarchy and 
the dispersion of the Court to which he was attached. We have 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his loyalty. It proclaims 
itself in productions other than official odes. It was an essential 
part of his descent, his education and his tastes. An accom- 
plished and a fairly successful courtier, his praises of Charles 
and his strong-minded consort never flagged, and he seems to 
have had no suspicion of the perilous foundation upon which 
stood all the splendours of the Court. Writing to Aurelian 
Townsend in 1632, he deprecates heroics in celebration of the 
martial exploits of the King of Sweden as a topic too stern and 
disquieting for “our halcyon days.” Let the Germans, he 
says, bellow for freedom and revenge; but let us content our- 
selves with the delights and amusements proper to our clime. 


“Believe me, friend, if their prevailing powers 
Gain them a calm security like ours, 
They'll hang their arms upon the olive bough 
And dance and revel then as we do now.” 


The calm security of the second Stuart tyranny lasted as long 
as Carew’s life; no signs of the coming storm seem to have 
reached his fashionable seclusion; yet all the while his royal 
master was in constant straits, and the money needed for the 
lavish scenic arrangements of Coelum Britannicum and similar 
shows had to be drawn with increasing difficulty from the 
pockets of protesting citizens. Coelum Britannicum, Carew’s 
only masque (and his authorship even of this has been dis- 
puted), was presented before their Majesties at Whitehall, in 
the Banqueting House, on Shrove Tuesday night, the 18th of 
February, 1633-4, the enormous cost of its presentment being 
easily imagined from the author’s description of the scenes and 
of the mechanical devices employed in the course of the action. 
Carew seems to have been doubtful of his fitness for the under- 
taking, and, if we may judge from its modest motto, the work 
was only undertaken at the direct request of the King. 


“Non habet ingenium; Czxsar sed jussit; habebo: 
Cur me posse negem, posse quid ille putat?” 


His hesitation was well founded ; his lyric feet were not quite 


equal to the sustained effort, and the masque does not invite a 
second reading. 


The poems that represent the true Carew are less pretentious 
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but of infinitely greater value. As Sidney tuned his pipe ty 
the praise of Stella, and as the name of Waller is for eve 
associated with the fair but unyielding Saccharissa, so did Carey 
spend his life and his gift of song for the honour and glory of 
Celia, a nymph whose identity has baffled the most intrepid 
allusion-hunter. The Celia poems contain his surest work, ani 


posterity has accepted them as an uncontested title to in. 
mortality. 


“Like Phebus thus acquiring unsought praise 
He catched at Love, and filled his arms with bays.” 


Celia, however, if tradition goes for anything, was less difficult 
to please than Daphne, and Carew was not obliged to content 
himself with laurels. Celia takes the place of Julia in the 
Hesperides ; but, unlike Herrick, Carew seldom addresses himself 
to other mistresses. Celia dominates his muse, and tradition 
has credited him with a reputation for constancy which is not 
often accorded to or deserved by amatory poets. But if his 
poems give but little evidence of his taste for what Donne calls 
‘Love's sweetest part, variety,” the course of his poetical wooing 
was not altogether unbroken, some of his best songs being the 
offspring of moments of irritation or displeasure or doubt. 


The following song, “To my Inconstant Mistress,” for example, 
does not look much like “ long-continued faithfulness in love.” 


“When thou, poor excommunicate 
From all the joys of Love, shalt see 
The full reward and glorious fate 
Which my strong faith shall purchase me, 
Then curse thine own inconstancy. 


“A fairer hand than thine shall cure 
That heart which thy false oaths did wound; 
And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by Love’s hand be bound, 
And both with equal glory crowned. 


“Then shalt thou weep, entreat, complain 
To Love as I did once to thee; 
When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then: for thou shalt be 
Damned for thy false apostasy.” 


But arguing from love songs is dangerous work, and no oné 
who knows anything about the genesis of love poetry will care 
to infer too much from the Celia poems. Celia may have been 
an actual lady, or she may have been several. She may have 
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been a pure impersonation, or a compound of fact and fancy. 
If the poem were always written at the moment which it is 
intended to celebrate, one might be surer of one’s deductions ; 
but this is seldom the case. The ancients were not far wrong 
in styling Memory the mother of the Muses. When the hour of 
passion goes by it leaves behind an impression of more or less 
vividness, and it is from this impression that the poet works. 
In the interval that elapses between the act recorded and the 
time of writing, memory has time to slip in. The poet may 
begin his verses with one decided and distinct motive; but even 
as he writes that motive may be modified. He is by nature more 
sensitive than other men, more easily played upon by fancy and 
recollection; so that while in the very act of composition fugitive 
thoughts come rallying to his mind, half-effaced memories rise 
again before him, pure phantasy and sheer imagination play their 
part, and all these forces working together produce a poem, which 
may or may not be a faithful transcript of the sensations the poet 
intended to register. Besides this the poet has the power of 
projecting himself into imaginary situations, and into contact 
with imaginary beings, and love poetry written under these 
conditions is dramatic merely, not personal, Wyatt, for instance, 
conjuring up to himself a frame of mind common to all who have 


had any experience of love, wrote illustrative poems with such 
long-winded titles as “The Abused Lover Seeth his Folly and 
Intendeth to Trust no More”; or ‘The Lover having Broken 
his Bondage Voweth never more to be Enthralled.” Carew, in 
more dramatic fashion, and probably with more personal con- 
Viction, writes the last verse of what is perhaps his best-known 
song— 


“He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


“But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined 
Kindle never-dying fires. 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


“No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return; 
I have searched thy soul within, 
And find nought but pride and scorn. 
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I have learnt thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 


Some power in my revenge convey 
That Love to her I cast away.” 


The difference between the two methods is very clear. Wyatt 
takes minute pains, in a title as long as the song, to lay down 
his exact position with regard both to the sentiment and to the 
lady ; Carew contents himself with expressing the same sentiments 
in the first person without explanation, thus inviting’ the reader 
to consider every verse an actual personal experience. In view 
of all these and similar reflections, it is not to be too severe on 
Carew to surmise that Celia may have been a term to indicate 
whatever lady was uppermost in his thoughts at the time of 
writing, and that his traditional fidelity needs stronger evidence 
than his poems afford. Further enquiry as to the personality of 
the beauty who apparently maintained her ascendency in his 
heart for a considerable time, is best dealt with in the spirit 


that prompted Carew to write to one that desired to know his 
mistress :— 


“Seek not to know my love, for she 
Hath vowed her constant faith to me; 
Her mild aspects are mine, and thou 
Shalt only find a stormy brow... . 
Search hidden Nature, and there find 
A treasure to enrich thy mind; 
Discover arts not yet revealed, 

But let my Mistress live concealed : 
Though men by knowledge wiser grow, 
Yet her ’tis wisdom not to know.” 


Carew was not the only poet to hide his love under the letters 
of Celia’s name, but the strength of the popular feeling that 
linked his name with hers so readily receives a curious illus- 


tration in the ascription to Carew of the well known echo of 
Catullus, beginning :— 


“Come, my Celia, let us prove 
While we may the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever... .” 


This beautiful song did not appear in the early editions of 
Carew, but crept into the later issues. W. C. Hazlitt included 
it without any hesitation in his edition on the authority of 
Cotgrave’s “ Wit’s. Interpreter”; and Carew’s last editor, Mr. 
Ebsworth, follows his example, admitting in an appendix note 
that there is no external evidence to confirm the attribution. 
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“Jt were well,” he adds, “to see it established as his... . ‘Come 
My Celia’ is worthy of him.” Seeing that the poem is not 
Carew’s at all, but Ben Jonson’s, we can hardly echo Mr. Ebs- 
worth’s pious aspiration. First occurring as a song in the third 
act of Volpone, it was reprinted in 1616 in the folio edition of 
Jonson as part of the Forest. There is absolutely nothing but 
the name Celia to connect it with Carew. 

Anyone at all familiar with the poetry of this period must have 
been often struck by the frequency of such misattribution, 
accounted for chiefly by the strange hesitation of some poets 
to print their verses. With the exception of his Masque (which 
was anonymous) Carew printed nothing during his lifetime. 
Herrick did not gather his golden apples till he was an old 
man with his fortunes at low ebb. Donne’s poems, with trifling 
exceptions, were not printed until two years after his death; and 
Suckling’s not until their author had been dead five years. 
During their lifetime the writings of all these men, and many 
others, were busily circulated in manuscript. The authors 
themselves, if on friendly terms, interchanged copies of verses ; 
these were eagerly duplicated by their respective admirers, and 
thus an extraordinary reputation was often earned—notably in 
the case of Donne—solely on the strength of the floating 
manuscript versions that gradually found their way to all parts 
of the kingdom. This free exchange of manuscript naturally led 
to some confusion on the death of an author. A poem, for 
example, found among Jonson’s papers and printed in his 
Underwoods, had already appeared unchallenged in two editions 
of Donne during Jonson’s life. Again, the paternity of the 
celebrated epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke commencing 
“Underneath this sable hearse,” is a matter of much greater 
doubt, rival editors of Jonson and of Browne each claiming it 
for their author. Without straying further afield for additional 
examples, we find in Carew’s text two of Herrick’s poems, a 
congratulatory address to the Duke of Buckingham by Waller, 
and a poem which had already appeared without comment in 
one of Shirley’s comedies during Carew’s lifetime. It is, of 
course, possible that Shirley may have worked Carew’s lines 
into his play—such insertions are not unknown; but it seems 
rather arbitrary to take the credit of the “Hue and Cry” 
away from Shirley on the evidence of Carew’s posthumous 
Volume. 

Carew was no better than his friends and his masters in the 
matter of conceits. The fly in Celia’s eye, the mole in her bosom, 
suggest verses whose sentiments are as obvious as they are un- 
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pleasant. His pages contain some of the most appalling specimens 
that the seventeenth century can boast or deplore. At one time 
his tears are represented as turning to manna; at another they 
“congeal into a crystal cake,” and become a looking-glass for the 
killing eye of his mistress; but, most wonderful metamorphosis 
of all, the tears shed by the Duchess of Buckingham in sorrow 
for her murdered husband turn into marble, and are actually used 
by the sculptor for decorative purposes — 


“These are the pious obsequies 
Dropt from his chaste wife’s pregnant eyes 
In frequent showers, and were alone 
By her congealing sighs made stone; 
On which the Carver did bestow 
These forms and characters of woe: 
So he the fashion only lent, 
Whilst she wept all the Monument.” 


But, such eccentricities apart, Carew made splendid use of his 
conceits, some of his most successful pieces owing their beauty, 
and, indeed, their very being, to vagaries of fancy which in les 
artistic hands would have proved bizarre and distasteful. It is 
possible to be too keen in hunting for conceits, to take overmuch 
pleasure in starting them and running them to earth. The 
question truly is in great part one of misapprehension of terms, 
but, using the word in its most hackneyed sense, if we take the 
conceits out of the song that follows, what have we left? 


“ Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose? 
For in your Beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


“ Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day? 
For in pure love Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 


“ Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past ? 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 


“ Ask me no more where those stars ‘light 
That downwards fall in dead of night? 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 
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“ Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phenix builds her spicy nest: 
For unto you at last she flies 
And in your fragrant bosom dies.” 


Nor is it easy to find fault with these daintily graceful lines, 
because they owe their conception to a conceited comparison. 
They were suggested by a ribbon tied about his arm by a 
lady :— 

“This silken wreath that circles in my arm 

Is but an emblem of that mystic charm 

Wherewith the magic of your beauty binds 

My captive soul, and round about it winds 

Fetters of lasting love. This hath entwined 

My flesh alone; that hath empaled my mind. 

Time may wear out these soft weak bands, but those 

Strong chains of brass Fate shall not discompose. 
This holy relic may preserve my wrist, 

But my whole frame doth by that power subsist: 

To that my prayers and sacrifice, to this 

I only pay a superstitious kiss. 

This but an idol, that’s the Deity: 

Religion there is due; here, ceremony. 

That I received by faith, this but in trust; 

Here I may tender duty; there, I must. 

This order as a layman I may bear, 

But I become Love’s Priest when that I wear. 

This moves like air, that as the centre stands; 

That knot your virtues tied: this, but your hands. 
That, Nature framed; but this was made by Art: 
This makes my arm your prisoner; that, my heart.” 


Compared with Waller—whose early verse belongs to the same 
period, although he was one of the few poets who carried their 
reputations from the court of the First to that of the Second 
Charles—compared with Waller, Carew errs less in the matter of 
extravagance, and in almost all cases exhibits a more poetic and 
passionate temperament. Waller’s long life, and his prominence 
in public affairs, gave him a better start than Carew had in the 
race for fame. He obtained the credit of having refined our 
language, and was generally considered as one of the founders 
of English poetry, as one before whom in truth our poetry could 
hardly be said to have existed ; while in the list that Dr. Johnson 
gives in his life of Cowley of the metaphysical poets “of whom 
aly remembrance can be said to remain,” Carew fails to find a 
place. Waller—though “smooth,” as Pope said—has secured for 
himself praise which in fairness he ought to share with several of 
his forerunners, Carew among the number. In the 1690 edition 
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of Waller, the writer of the preface, who is described by Fenton 
as a person of “fine genius and consummate learning,” admits 
that Carew and Suckling had written “some few things smoothly 
enough,” but does not let that interfere with the praise he is 
determined to heap upon his author. Waller, he continues :— 


“undoubtedly stands first in the list of refiners; and, for anght | 
know, last too: for I question whether in Charles the Second’s reign 
English did not come to its full perfection. . . . Before his time mea 
rhymed indeed, and that was all: as for the harmony of measure, and 
that dance of words which good ears are so much pleased with, they knew 
nothing of it. . . . So that really Verse in those days was but downright 
prose tagged with rhymes.” 


So much for the opinion held of Carew and his fellows in 1690. 
It is more interesting to compare Carew with Herrick, who 
was undoubtedly his superior as a lyrist. Herrick is easily first 
among the Caroline singers, and any admirer of Carew who should 
try to exalt his author at the other’s expense would do nothing 
but harm to his favourite. Seeing that Herrick was in London 
until 1629, moving in the same set ac Carew, it is rather strange 
that there should be no mention of each other in their writings. 
The only link between their books is supplied by the two poems 
of Herrick’s already mentioned as having been included in the 
1640 volume of Carew by mistake. Lawes in his “ Ayres and 


Dialogues” ascribes them to the right author, and they both 
appear in the personally supervised edition of the Hesperides 
1648, but besides this they both have the cast of thought that 
is so distinctly Herrick’s, the reading of a spiritual or fancifully 
meditative idea into an ordinary action or thought :— 


“ Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose all bepearled with dew? 
I straight whisper to your ears 
The sweets of Love are washed with tears.” 


Carew exhibits less ingenuity and less variety of resource in 
his metrical forms than Herrick, but like him he excels in the 
old ballad metre which is such an incentive to doggerel in the 
hands of the uninspired. In “A Deposition from Love,” his best 
example of that metre, he inserts a couplet at the end of each pair 
of stanzas with most excellent effect :— 


“TI was foretold your Rebel sex 
Nor Love nor Pity knew; 
And with what scorn you used to vex 
Poor hearts that humbly sue. 
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Yet I believed, to crown our pain, 
Could we the fortress win, 

The happy Lover sure would gain 
A Paradise within: 

I thought Love’s plagues, like dragons, sate 
Only to fright us at the gate. 


“But I did enter, and enjoy 
What happier Lovers prove; 

For I could kiss, and sport, and toy, 
And taste those sweets of Love, 
Which, had they but a lasting state, 

Or if in Celia’s breast 
The force of Love might not abate, 
Jove were too mean a guest. 
But now her breach of faith far more 
Afflicts, than did her scorn before. 


“Hard fate! To have been once possessed 

As Victor of a heart, 

Achieved with labour and unrest, 
And then forced to depart. 

If the stout Foe will not resign 
When I besiege a town, 

I lose but what was never mine; 
But he that is cast down 

From enjoyed beauty feels a woe 

Only deposéd kings can know.” 


The marriage song “To my Cousin, C. R., Marrying my 
Lady A,” is an exception to Carew’s usual choice of measures. It 
plays throughout upon two rhymes, but it is very sprightly and 
musical, and the unexpected recurrence of a past rhyme produces 
quaint but a most pleasing effect on the ear. Occasionally he 
strikes Herrick’s true note, and writes a song that might easily 


be mistaken for his, Such are the verses on “ Boldness in Love,” 
beginning :— 


“Mark how the bashful Morn in vain 
Courts the amourous Marigold.” 


The true exemplars of Carew’s poetry were those also of 
Herrick and of most of the Seventeenth Century lyrists, namely, 
Jonson and, more remotely, Donne. Carew was a son of Ben, a 
boon companion, a frequenter of the lyric feasts at the Apollo 
and elsewhere, In his reply to Ben’s famous Ode to Himself 
on the failure of The New Inn, 1631, he displayed a true though 
a discriminating love to the father of his muse. In the same 
year Donne died, leaving behind him an unequalled reputation for 
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wit based almost entirely on the beauty of the poems of his youth, 
Carew wrote a fine elegy on his death, proving clearly the great 
admiration he felt for him, but showing at the same time in the 
structure of its rhymed couplets how much he was indebted to 
Jonson for its form :— 


“.... The Muses’ garden, with pedantic weeds 
O’erspread, was purged by thee; the lazy seeds 
Of servile imitation thrown away, 

And fresh invention planted; thou didst pay 
The debts of our penurious bankrupt age: 
Licentious thefts that make poetic rage 

A mimic fury, when our souls must be 
Possessed—or with Anacreon’s ecstasy 

Or Pindar’s, not their own. ... 

But thou art gone, and thy strict laws will be 
Too hard for libertines in poetry... . 

I will not draw thee envy, to engross 

All thy perfections, or weep all the loss; 
Those are too numerous for one elegy, 

And this too great to be expressed by me. 


“Let others carve the rest; it shall suffice 
I on thy grave this epitaph incize:— 


‘Here lies a King that ruled, as he thought fit, 
The Universal Monarchy of wit; 

Here lie two Flamens, and both these the best: 
Apollo’s first, at last the true God’s Priest.’” 


Much, perhaps too much, has been made of the immorality of 
Carew and his compeers. They were capriciously labelled the 
Cavalier poets, and their consequent iniquity was taken for 
granted, political feeling probably having as much to do with the 
verdict as literary judgment. With an anti-Puritanic tendency 
came a change of opinion and Carew’s last editor (1893) declares 
that “no one felt aggrieved at warmth of expression in the 
masques or lyrics; it was frigidity or formality that provoked 
disgust, and in reaction against Puritanic hypocrisy excused errors 
of the poets.” There seems some confusion of cause and effect 
here; Mr. Ebsworth appears to have the idea that immorality 
sprang up asa protest against Puritanism. Still it is possible to 
press the charge unfairly and to treat the poets like the proverbial 
dog. There is unfortunately a basis of truth in the indictment 
which is not adequately met by the common defence drawn from 
modern squeamishness. The demerit appears in almost all the 
lyrists of the time, in Donne as in Suckling. Putting aside the 
well-abused epigrams, Herrick offends less in this respect than 
Carew, though even in the latter the fault is not often obtruded. 
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Unfortunately it completely dominates what some consider his 
finest poem and disqualifies it entirely for quotation. Asin the 
case of a similarly conceived elegy by Donne it is impossible not 
to wish the stain away, but it is almost equally impossible to affix 
such a harsh adjective as immoral to an outburst so perfectly 
frank and plain spoken. But its very plainness of speech is part 
of the charge, the main count in the opinion of many. Let the 
accusation be once narrowed to that limit and the necessity for 
defence vanishes. After all the poetic temperament is a thing 
to be reckoned with. However disregarded it will find a way to 
assert itself, and in no way will it be more manifest than in 
the enjoyment of beauty, whether heavenly or otherwise. The 
rapturous excitement of beauty is a second religion to the poet, 
and not infrequently it betrays him into words that had been 
better unspoken. 

With all the warmth of his expression and his reputation for 
youthful irregularity of life it need not surprise us to find that 
Carew has left verse translations of several of the Psalms. They 
are not more happy than the similar essays of even greater poets. 
For some reason our really good sacred poetry has always been 
very limited in quantity, perhaps inevitably so, but specially have 
David’s Psalms proved a rock on which many a good poet from 
Sidney onward has gone to pieces. Carew’s attempts are said to 
have been the work of his declining years, largely on the strength 
of an anecdote ascribed to John Hales of Eton. Their incomplete 
condition favours their late composition, but the writer of the 
unsatisfactory and inadequate account of Carew in the Dictionary 
of National Biography accepts the tradition rather too literally 
when he speaks of the poet’s “ maudlin kind of repentance.” It 
is not necessary to suppose, it is not fair to suppose without 
clear evidence, that all Carew’s higher thoughts were deathbed 
reflections. It is reasonable enough to expect a more serious 
spirit with more mature years, and such a spirit we find in the 
verses he addressed to his friend George Sandys on Ais translation 
of the Psalms, verses which have no “ maudlin repentance ” about 


them although most likely they were written towards the end of 
his short life :— 


“TI press not to the Choir, nor dare I greet 
The holy place with my unhallowed feet; 
My unwashed Muse pollutes not things divine, 
Nor mingles her profaner notes with thine. ... 
Sufficeth her that she a Lay-place gain 
To trim thy vestments, or but bear thy train; 
Though nor in tune nor wing she reach thy lark 
Her lyric feet may dance before the Ark. 
VOL, OxIy, 2x 
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Who knows but that her wandering eyes, that run 
Now hunting glow-worms, may adore the sun? .., 
Perhaps my restless soul, tired with pursuit 

Of mortal beauty, seeking without fruit 

Contentment there—which hath not, when enjoyed, 
Quenched all her thirst, nor satisfied, though cloyed— 
Weary of her vain search below, above 

In the first Fair may find the immortal Love.” 


Carew is not the only poet who has expressed his remorse for 
youthful follies, but biographers are apt to exaggerate such state. 
ments and to draw too definite a line between the unregenerate 
years and the more serious time. Even the writers themselves 
have been suspected of some exaggeration, of accentuating their 
trespass, and of heightening the colour of their repentant blushes 
sometimes for the sake of effect, but sometimes in obvious, perfect 
sincerity. It is only another aspect of the poetic temperament 
question. The poet’s enjoyment of beauty and of life has always 
been coloured by the mysterious melancholy which waited for its 
perfect expression till Keats came. Sensuousness and religion, 
enjoyment and reverence, are strangely mingled in the poet, or 
rather may exist side by side in his soul, predominating alter- 
nately according to his mood. Take Herrick as an example, 
Hardly any poet has written more beautiful or more devout sacred 
poetry than he, and no one has ever excelled the fervour of his 
earthly lyrics of love and wine. Yet no critic dares to hint at 
maudlin repentance in connection with Herrick. He published 
his poems himself, as proud of the warmest of the Julia poems as 
of the Litany to the Holy Spirit, and not troubled by any fear 
that the one was incompatible with the other. The two feelings 
co-existed in his mind. So it was with Jonson. Nor was it any 
sudden revulsion of feeling that prompted Donne to enter the 
church; rather was it the natural tendency of a mind disposed to 
religious things though endowed at the same time with a sensuous 
appreciation of material things. 


“Both them I serve, and of their train am I.” 


So wrote Milton of Love and the Muse in his early and (according 
to Leigh Hunt) undegenerate days. Herrick in his little parson- 
age at Dean Prior might have written that line in absolute faith 
to express his loyalty both to the natural joys of life in a beautiful 
world, and to the higher, more spiritual delights beyond. In n0 
writer perhaps do the two sentiments coalesce so harmoniously as 
in Herrick, but the union is not confined to him. Its influence is 
strongly marked in Elizabethan poetry, using that term as inclu- 
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sive of the first half of the Seventeenth Century, but it is rarely 
met with in later times. The lyrists of Charles I. are almost the 
last to exhibit it fully, and Carew is entitled to have his poems 
considered with due regard to this feeling. That Carew lived an 
exemplary and blameless life no one cares to maintain, but it is 
so easy to fling general accusations of immorality, based on early 
follies or maliciously exaggerated gossip, that it is well sometimes 
to remember that the poems of a Courtier of the first Charles are 
not necessarily to be branded as the work of “the pen of some 
vulgar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite.” 


Hervert M. Sanpers. 











After Chirty Years. 


Ir was a summer night in Cawnpore in the year 1857. Tw 
lovers stood within the convenient shade of a verandah saying y 
long farewell—till the morrow. The stars were shining with 
that radiance which makes the peculiar glory of an Indim 
night, and the air was heavy with the scent of the champs 
blossom. 

“Good-night, my darling! I must go, and each moment only 
makes it harder to leave you.” 

“Go then! Who is keeping you?” 

“You! Youwitch! How well you know your power. Haven't 
you kept me ten whole minutes when I ought to have started m 
my rounds ages ago?” 

“T have kept you! How dare you imply such a thing? | 
have been longing for your departure. I—I am very sleepy,’ 
with a carefully simulated yawn and wide-open mischievous eyes. 

“Well, Iam going. Really, this time. By-the-bye, you kn 
I cannot come till late to-morrow evening. I wish to goodness! 
were not adjutant. What's the use of a few extra rupees whenit 
takes up all my time so that I never see you now.” 

“Oh! what a story and what a frown! I can see it quit 
plainly.” 

“You cannot! I can only just see your white frock and th 
lines of your hair and that scarlet thing on your head, and—you 
eyes. I see them wherever I am. When the Colonel gives mea 
order, I stare straight over his head, till I know he thinks I have 
gone crazy, and I see, there—in the air—two dark brown ey, 
sparkling with wickedness and shining like the stars above u 
now—and——” 

The remainder of the speech was arrested by a little hand which 
was laid lightly upon his lips and which, naturally, met the fst 
it deserved. There was complete silence in the shadow of the 
verandah, only broken by her soft and hurried breathing, and § 
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slight stir as she nestled into his arms and was clasped for an 
instant to his breast. The syce (native groom), who was crouching 
near, beside his master’s waiting horse, raised his drowsy head 
and wondered if they had gone into the house again. But, just 
then, the farewell was finally accomplished, and he listened 
curiously to their parting words. 

“Good-night, Dick. Be as early as you can.” 

“Good-night. . . . Of course I'll be early. It will be years 
before I see you again.” 

“Be sure you recognise me then! You silly! Good-night.” 

Master and servant turned at the gate of the garden and looked 
back, She had stepped out of the shadow and it was bright 
enough for them to see every detail of her white muslin dress, 
flounced to the waist, and to catch the gleam of her uncovered 
neck and arms. Dick Manners even imagined that he could 
distinguish the curve of her dark head outlined against the scarlet 
bow, and see the starlike shining of her eyes. He sighed as he 
rode away. It was so hard to leave her even for a few hours; and 
the heavy, clinging scent of the champak blossom oppressed him 
and seemed to lie as a weight upon his heart. 


It was in May, 1887, when a party of English men and women 
rode through the streets of the native city of Lucknow. They 
were going to visit the shops of the famous gold and silver workers, 
and were accompanied by.an escort of native police for their 
guidance and, though the ladies of the party scoffed at the idea, 
for their protection as well. The bazaar at Lucknow has too bad 
8 name for any Englishman to care to take his womankind there 
without a show of force. 

The streets are very narrow and the houses have, in many cases, 
overhanging balconies to the upper stories, creating a feeling of 
oppression even in riders, who are raised above the masses of 
many shaded humanity with which the countless lanes and alleys 
are filled. The crowd was rather a silent one at that time—seven 
in the morning. There were cries indeed from the unclothed 
children, who fought each other, and shrill reproofs from their 
mothers, who, returning from the wells with brass pots balanced 
on their heads, had no hands with which to punish their mischievous 
offspring. Besides the lower caste women, whose garments were 
of the scantiest description, there were women of the higher class, 
with veiled faces and shrinking forms, who, gliding along in the 
shadow thrown by the overhanging roofs, attracted the atten- 
tion of the English ladies, and they had to have the whole system 
of “purdah” explained to them. Mrs. and Miss Villars were 
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ostensibly travelling through India, but, excepting for a fortnight 
in Bombay, and a hurried visit to Cawnpore, they had spent all 
their time in Lucknow. At first Mrs. Villars used to speak about 
once a week of the necessity of their seeing “ Delhi and Benareg 
and Agra and everything;” but lately she had become silent 
these points and seemed to be waiting, with the rest of the society 
in cantonments, for the announcement of an event which would, 
in all probability, give Miss Villars ample opportunity for visiting 
these famous cities in turn and without any need for haste! 
Edith Villars was typically English in appearance, having soft, 
fair hair and grey-blue eyes, and with the latter she now gazed as 
if fascinated at the shrouded figures which passed her in an endless 
stream. They filled her soul with terror. She felt that each of 
those veils might cover some awful tragedy, a tragedy whose horror 
was increased ten-fold by the seal of silence and of secrecy, typified 
by that shrouding veil. 

Suddenly, she turned to her companion, a grey-haired man, 
strong and upright, a man in the prime of life, and whose whole 
appearance, from the tip of his pointed grey moustache to the tip 
of his polished riding boot, was as typical of the English officer as 
hers was of the English girl. 

“Did you notice that woman, Colonel Manners?” she asked. 

“Which?” said he, gazing at the numbers by which they were 
surrounded with a naturally bewildered expression. 

“Just on ahead. There—now—look. The one with the pretty 
blue—sarry—do you call it ?” 

“Sari,” said Colonel Manners, instinctively correcting her 
pronunciation. “I see the woman, or rather the figure you mean, 
but what is there extraordinary about her ?” 

“Only her feet. They are white, quite white. Isn’t it funny?” 

“Ohno. They often look white with the dust of the road, and, 
besides, some of them are fair. Perhaps that particular woman is 
a hillwoman—a Kashmiri, they are sometimes as fair as—no, not 
you—but many English girls,” and he glanced admiringly at her 
dazzling complexion. 

But her remark had evidently impressed him, and for some time 
he, too, watched the passing women, gazing always at their feet. 
And it seemed to him that many were white, horribly white. 
Strange stories came to his remembrance, stories which were 
whispered just after the Mutiny, that all the missing English 
women and girls had not been killed. That thought had nearly 
maddened him once, even now he shuddered and saw with tliank- 
falness that they had arrived at the Chauk, the part of the bazaar 
where the best goldsmiths’ shops are situated, and remarkable 
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for the beautiful carving of the wooden balconies which overhang 
the porches where the work is carried on. The travellers were 
loud in their praises and comparisons with every picturesque town 
in Europe, giving, however, as they felt was correct, the preference 
to this city of “the gorgeous East.” 

The principal police officer soon ushered them into one of the 
largest shops, a low-ceiled room with a mud floor, while he whispered 
to Colonel Manners that the owner was the biggest rascal in 
the whole bazaar, but also the best worker, and that the English 
“memsahibs ” would see some wonderful things. Colonel Manners, 
who had often performed the duty of showman during his stay in 
Lucknow, knew exactly what to explain, and waited expectantly 
for the inevitable exclamations of astonishment over the fire—a 
few pieces of glowing charcoal in a broken earthenware pot, the 
very primitive bellows, worked by an almost naked, shining little 
boy, and the few, rough and simple tools. 

The proprietor was a stout man, greasy and repulsive-looking, 
and with an air which made Colonel Manners look even sterner 
than his wont. His words were sharp as he bade the man show 
his goods as quickly as possible. The ladies thought all natives 
alike, and noticed nothing wrong with the man’s leer and sly 
glances, or the way in which he directed all his remarks and 
compliments to the young girl. They watched him make a few 
silver bangles, and bought some curious ornaments which were 
lying about the shop, but Mrs. Villars had set her heart upon 
buying a certain kind of nose ring, and there was not one to be 
seen. When the silver worker understood her wish he went to 
the back of the room, where, in the shadow, Colonel Manners had 
seen a crouching figure, and, saying a few words in a low, harsh 
tone, he returned to his customers with a particularly fine nose 
ring, encrusted with turquoises, in his hand. Mrs. Villars was 
delighted, and, while she conducted her bargaining with the aid 
of the policeman, her daughter wandered to the back of the shop. 

She was astonished to find a woman seated there, and more, 
that she wore the identical sari which had attracted her attention 
on the road. Instinctively she looked down to see the woman’s 
feet, but the whole form was shrouded in the usual way, nothing 
was visible but the face, and upon that the girl gazed with a 
growing horror on her own. It was the face of an old woman; 
dark hair was parted and brought low over the forehead ; there 
was no colour in the sallow cheeks, and the eyes glittered out of 
bony hollows. They were wonderful eyes, the only remaining 
trace in that countenance of a long-past beauty; but now they 
were awful too, for misery and humiliation, rage and despair, 
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glared out of their brown depths as the English girl bent ove 
them, half fascinated, half appalled. 

A voice sounded across the room : 

“Come, Miss Villars, we must be going. There is more fo 
you to see, and the sun is getting hot. And”—with a tender, 
half proprietary tone in his voice as he came near her—‘TI don't 
half like your being in here any longer. Ah, what have you 
found there ?” 

Over the miserable eyes into which she was looking there came 
a sudden change. They positively darkened with an expression 
of the acutest agony. Was she suffering—ill? Edith bent 
closer, but a fierce gesture of the hidden arm forbade her kindly 
touch and she could not speak—the woman would not understand 
English. She felt relieved to know that Colonel Manners was 
beside her, and silently pointed to the huddled form. For a fey, 
brief seconds his clear, blue eyes met those other brown ones— 
those eyes, awful with the extremity of shamed despair, and filled 
with such longing as might burn in those of some lost soul who 
gazed across the impassable gulf into the kingdom of the blest. 

With a deep-drawn sigh Colonel Manners passed out and 
looked up, half unconsciously, to the dark blue sky above. 

“Those hovels are stifling; the charcoal fumes make them 
unbearable. Fancy living in one! No one but a native could!” 

But, even as he spoke, he threw off the depression caused by the 
charcoal fumes, or that uncomfortable looking old woman in the 
corner, and turned to look proudly at the .tall, beautiful, fair- 
haired girl who was already, surely, his own. 

Miss Villars had not answered him. She stood hesitating o 
the threshold, shading her eyes from the dazzling glare before 
her, thinking of the blackness, the wretchedness behind her. She 
felt it would be long before she forgot that face, those eyes, which, 
to her excited imagination, seemed to be following her still. 
Was there not some appeal in them? She half turned as though 
to go back, but Colonel Manners said, “This way, Miss Villars,’ 
and she stopped, ashamed of her aimless impulse. 

Inside the dark and stifling shop, which Colonel Manners hai 
been so glad to leave, the woman still crouched upon the floor. 
She had thrown back her veil as if she needed air, and the masses 
of her dark, fine, waving hair were revealed. Not native hair; 
the very way it grew showed that. When the shade of the sari 
was gone her features were visible, and every curve of lips, 
nostrils, eyelids, and throat cried out her English blood. Within 
her breast a torrent of misery was unsealed. It was years sine 
she had thought, consciously thought, as she was thinking 10%, 
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But for thirty years she had not heard the voice she had heard 
to-day, had not seen the face upon which her eyes had hungrily 
rested only a few moments ago, had not dared for shame and 
agony to admit the thought of him into her heart, and now— All 
that she had borne of humiliation, ill-usage, and daily, grinding 
tyranny throughout those weary years, was as nothing to the 
burning torment of those few seconds when—Dick—had looked 
down upon her without a spark of recognition in his eyes, with 
only a horror, which was, perhaps, the mere reflection of that 
within her own. 

She closed her eyes. ... It was a summer night; she stood 
in a starlit garden; the scent of champak blossom was heavy on 
the air; and a voice was speaking from very far away: “It will 
be years before I see you again.” 

But, before the memory of the past could drive her tortured 
soul to madness, she was recalled suddenly to the present by 
another voice : 

“Am I to keep thee in idleness all thy days? Rise, get thee 
to the preparation of the meal. Thou hast looked too long upon 
these white folk. Perhaps they have bewitched thee; but, 
remember I will have no lazy white ‘memsahibs’ here!” 

It was the voice of her master, and, while the sneer cut her to 


the heart as it had never failed to do through all the long years, 
the flash died out of her eyes, and, drawing the sari closely round 
her once more, she passed obediently to the back of the house 
with the slow, gliding step of a native woman. 


Zoi Procter. 











Endymion Porter, 


SOMETIME GENTLEMAN OF THE BEDCHAMBER TO 
KING CHARLES I. 


Gxorce Exior introduces the momentous point in Maggie 
Tulliver’s spiritual history at which she opens Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
celebrated volume, with the remark that of the other books which 
came to her with it she knew the general character, “but 
Thomas & Kempis? the name had come across her in her reading 
and she felt the satisfaction which every one knows, of getting 
some ideas to attach to a name that strays solitary in the 
memory.” 

In somewhat the same spirit, many a reader may welcome the 
more intimate acquaintance with Endymion Porter’s personality 
and career, of which the recent publication of his Life by Mrs. 
Townshend has afforded the opportunity. His name is in 1 
measure familiar, yet one has probably but a very fragmentary 
and indefinite knowledge of him. The remarkable Christian 
name has before now fixed attention, as the name of his son 
George, Charles, or Philip Porter would never have done. He 
has been met with in current histories in connection with the 
visit of Prince Charles to Spain for his intended bride. Com- 
plimentary verses in the pages of Herrick or of Davenant have 
brought him to notice as a patron and friend of men of letters. 
In the National Gallery we may have come upon one of his 
portraits by Dobson, in the National Portrait Gallery upon 4 
more refined, courtly and intellectual presentation of him by 
the same artist. With these we may have happened also on 
the stray fact—itself remarkable in connection with a man 80 
little prominent in the general histories of his time—that 
Endymion Porter was repeatedly named as an exception to all 
general offers of mercy made by the Long Parliament to their 
Cavalier foes, All this tells enough, and yet little enough, to 
make it interesting to follow his life rather more closely, and 
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thus to take a brief view of the history, public and private, 
of a cultivated and well-to-do Royalist gentleman of the days 
of James I. and Charles I.* 

Endymion Porter was born in 1587 at the Manor House, 
Mickleton, Gloucestershire, and was descended from a Sir William 
Porter, Serjeant at Arms to Henry VII. The source of his 
remarkable Christian name is not known, but it may be more 
than a coincidence that in the year of his birth Lyly’s play 
Endymion was first performed at Court. As the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s elder daughter owed her Christian name to the romances 
her mother had been reading, so may Porter have owed his to 
the plays which were then occupying the attention of polite 
circles. A material fact which differentiated his position from 
that of most English lads of good family and coloured his whole 
career was that he had Spanish blood and Spanish connections, 
his maternal grandfather having married in Spain a lady of high 
position. It was doubtless owing to his Spanish connections 
that he and his younger brother Thomas were sent to be brought 
up in Spain. 

Spain, during much of Elizabeth’s reign, was not the country 
to which Englishmen would naturally entrust their sons, even 
for a transient visit; thus as early as 1578, when the relations 
between the two countries, though strained, were not professedly 
hostile, we find that Sir Henry Sidney, when advising his son 
Robert as to his continental travels, says: “From Spain we are 
as it were under an inhibition.”| In Endymion’s boyish days 
this feeling, of course, was yet more acute. The year after his 
birth was the year of the Armada, and from that time till the 
accession of James, when Endymion was sixteen, there was 
chronic war between England and Spain. That during such 
a period Endymion and his brother were sent to Spain for their 
education is naturally accounted for by their having Spanish 
relatives there who could protect them, and the intimate know- 
ledge of the Spanish language and habits which Endymion so 
acquired was doubtless the more valuable as there were so few 
of his age who could have had the opportunity of gaining it. 

In Madrid young Endymion held some post in the household 
of the grandee Olivares. The most famous holder of that title, 
the third Count, was a boy when Endymion first went to Spain— 
indeed, he was born in the same year as Endymion—but succeeded 


* The following sketch is based mainly on the facts stated in Mrs. 
Townshend’s pleasant volume, but I have not thought it necessary to 
specify in detail the points on which I have followed some other authority. 

t Collins’s ‘Sidney State Papers,’ vol. i. p. 246. 
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to his father’s title at about the age of twelve, and rose rapidly 
into prominence under Philip IIL It is stated* that before 1603 
—therefore before he was sixteen—he made a weighty speech 
which changed the policy of Spain regarding the succession to 
the English Crown after Elizabeth, and led to the withdrawal 
of the claims of the Spanish King’s sister, which the English 
Catholics (and some Protestants also) had previously been 
advocating. It would be interesting if we could know how far 
Endymion was brought into personal contact with this rising 
young statesman, and in what manner. Ata late date Olivares 
acquired a preponderating influence over the young Infante of 
Spain—chiefly, as it would seem, by pandering to his vices—and 
on his succeeding to the throne as Philip IV. at once rose to 
the position of the all-powerful favourite. Before this happened, 
however, Endymion had left his service and returned to England; 
and while he owed to his stay in Spain much of his subsequent 
success, he probably owed to it also his habitual disregard of all 
political considerations except the wishes of the King. The 
household of a Spanish grandee was not the school in which to 
train a liberty-loving Englishman. 

As we do not know precisely when Endymion went to Spain 
nor when he left it, neither do we know when he entered on his 
earliest office in England, which was that of being “Mr. Edward 
Villiers his man in Fleet Street;” except that Arthur Wilson, 
the historian, tells us it was before either Edward Villiers or his 
famous half-brother George Villiers was “acceptable at White- 
hall.” This apparently fixes the date as before 1615, but it does 
no more, so that nearly twenty-eight years of Endymion’s life 
pass by without our getting at any other noteworthy fact about 
him than his stay, of undefined duration, in Spain, and his having 
served in the household of Olivares. From Edward Villiers’ 
service he passed to that of George, Marquis of Buckingham, 
who made him master of his horse and gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, and then Endymion was clearly on the high road to 
fortune and high station. 

With this it was natural that he should bethink himself of 
marriage, and a widowed peeress was at one time talked of as 
his probable wife. His actual union, though it was not with s 
lady of title, was one not less favourable to his worldly advance- 
ment, for he married his patron’s niece, Olive or Olivia Boteler, a 
daughter of Buckingham’s half-sister. Odious as Buckingham 
was to the nation generally and to many of the Court, he won 
much affection from his own family circle, and his niece’s husband 


* Martin A. S. Hume’s ‘Sir Walter Ralegh,’ p. 237. 
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was by no means behind the rest in devotion to “my lord” and 
“my lady”—which terms, in his correspondence, as regularly 
denote Buckingham and his wife as in Pepys’s diary they denote 
his patrons, the Earl and Countess of Sandwich. 

The married life of Endymion and Olive seems from his letters, 
many of which are extant, to have been none of the happiest. He 
was often absent from home in the duties of his office as gentleman 
in waiting; the royal progresses on which he had to follow his 
patron took him to country houses where there were ladies 
famous for their attractions, and Olive soon began to think he 
was absent more than he need be and to suspect him of 
inconstancy. His letters are full of protestations of his devotion 
to her and of complaints at her causeless jealousy, but where 
the truth lay it is impossible to tell. Some may think that he 
“protests too much,” and may have a difficulty in believing his 
assertions that he could not get leave to be near her even when 
she was facing the perils of childbirth—that her uncle Bucking- 
ham would not allow of his absence from Court when her first 
child was to be born (the son who was named George after the 
patron), and that Prince Charles, when he was Endymion’s 
“master,” showed no more indulgence. Wherever the fault 
really lay between Endymion and his wife, the fact of their 


dissensions is patent on the letters. I quote from one of his 
earliest and one of a few years later :— 


“My Sweet Onive,—I can attain to no content till I be made happy 
in the sight of thy pleasing countenance. Therefore do not again 
imagine that I will make the time longer than necessity may force me, 
but rather shorten it with all the hopes and desires these two days can 
afford. Friday is the good one that will increase mine by seeing myself 
owner of so much goodness and virtue as is in thee. Be thou still so 
religious that thy prayers may preserve me from dangers, then shall I 
have two good angels to keep me from the inconveniences my bad one 
would draw me in; and so shall you also be sure to enjoy the fruits of it 
in making me your true loving husband, 


‘ENDYMION PoRTER.” 


“My Dear Oxive,—I did not think to have received such a swaggering 
letter from you, but I see you can do anything now, for time hath worn 
out the kindest part of your love, which I did hope would have lasted 
longer. Iam glad you had not the keeping of mine towards you, for so 
we might have been without by this time, but be it spoken to your comfort 
or your grief, I will preserve mine whilst I have breath, nor shall age nor 
time make me forget my Olive. I know my own thoughts best, and I 
am not ignorant that you are the best of them, and therefore do not tell 


me that you will not be unworthy, for if you be you will wrong yourself 
most, 
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“The Queen * is expected this night at Dover, and on Wednesday we 
shall be at London; the King will not come to Greenwich at all . . . Gog 
bless George and Charles and Dim,f and you, and so in haste I rest, your 
loving husband, 


“ENDYMION PorteER.” 


The only letter we have from Olive to Endymion is one which 
admits fault, and rather attracts us by the love which seems to 
have underlain the fault :— 


“ SWEETHEART,—My brother tells me you are very angry with me still, 
I did not think you could have been so cruel to me to have stayed so long 
away, and not to forgive that which you know was spoke in passion. | 
know not how to beg your pardon, because I have broken my word before, 
but if your good nature will forgive me, come home to her that will ever 
be, your loving and obedient wife, 


“OLIVE PorTER.” 


It is probable that Olive lovingly preserved her husband’s letters, 
otherwise we should not have them to read to-day; but that is 
not incompatible with her having been a jealous, self-willed, and 
rather ill-tempered woman, and gradually worn away the earnest 
love which Endymion appears to have at first felt for her. 

Endymion was probably married in 1621, and his eldest boy born 
in 1622. At this time Endymion was “ mid-way on life’s journey.” 
He was an accomplished, educated man, and is said to have been 
of sweet temper as well as admirable wit. His grave Spanish 
education had probably heightened the decorum of his manners, 
and rendered him additionally congenial to the modest and 
courteous Prince, to whom he bears, in one of his portraits, no 
small general resemblance. Though employed in a subordinate 
capacity, and though in one letter to his wife he says that 
“fortune hath not given you a rich and powerful man,” he was 
evidently well-to-do. Indeed, Dr. Gardiner finds that “ report 
said that he had amassed a large fortune by the bribes for which 
he had sold his master’s good-will.” How far these so-called 
“bribes” were such as we should at the present day deem 
dishonourable, and how far they were so considered in his own 
time—whether Milton would have styled Olive’s husband, as he 
did her sister Jane’s husband, Lord Ley, “unstained with gold or 
fee”—it probably is impossible to say. We cannot safely infer 
his strict integrity from the earnest religious tone that pervades 
many of his private letters to his wife, and which was to some 
extent the fashion of his day, not among Puritans only, but in 
courtly circles likewise; nor from his earnest hopes for the 


* Henrietta Maria. + His child Endymion. 
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character of his boy—“ God bless thy child and make him a 
Saint George.”—“ The Lord bless little George, and give him 
grace to be good and virtuous.” 

His Spanish experience, and his command of the Spanish 
language, brought him into importance when James and Bucking- 
ham were bent on a Spanish marriage for Prince Charles, with 
the hope on the King’s part that Spain would thereby be induced 
to co-operate with England in the restoration of Charles’s sister 
Elizabeth and her husband to the Palatinate. Probably much of 
the Spanish correspondence passed through Porter’s hands. 
Wilson has a graphic story of the undignified rage into which 
King James fell one day at one of the dispatches having apparently 
gone astray, and of the rough way in which he attacked an old 
servant whom he charged with the loss, till on the dispute 
between the King and his servant becoming general talk in the 
Court, it came to the ears of Porter, who at once said that he 
had the paper, and produced it: whereupon the King sued for 
pardon from his servant with an abasement hardly less undigni- 
fied (in a courtier’s view, no doubt, far more so) than his misplaced 
fury. 

In October, 1622, Porter was sent as the bearer of special 
dispatches to Lord Bristol, the English Ambassador in Spain. 
Porter was not as satisfied as Bristol with the declarations of the 
Spanish Government, and applied personally to Olivares, then the 
powerful favourite and minister, for an express engagement that 
the Spanish army in the Palatinate would support the English 
troops under Vere—an application which elicited from Olivares 
the exclamation that it was preposterous to expect the King of 
Spain to take arms against his Catholic allies, and the remark, 
“as for this marriage, I know not what it means.” The outburst 
however, was subsequently explained away by Olivares to Bristol, 
on the ground that Porter was not an ambassador, or a fit 
person to be trusted with State secrets. Very probably it was a 
serious disadvantage to Porter, in diplomatic intercourse with 
Olivares, to have formerly occupied a dependent position in 
Olivares’ household. Porter might forget the fact, but the 
favourite hardly would, and would not be very likely to treat his 
former inferior as a person to be met in negotiation on equal terms. 

Porter returned home with a private message from Gondomar 
(then in Madrid), welcoming the proposal of a personal visit from 
the Prince. The story of the interview in which Charles and 
Buckingham won the King’s consent to their mad scheme, of his 
subsequent perception of its folly, and of his fruitless remon- 
strances, is well known. ‘The Prince and Buckingham were to go 
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with only two attendants, the Prince’s secretary, Sir Francis 
Cottington, and Endymion Porter. Clarendon in this connection 
speaks of Porter as if he had before this time become a gentleman 
of the Prince’s bedchamber; Wilson represents him as only noy 
transferred from Buckingham’s to the Prince’s service. He had 
to hurry off in advance to Dover, without even taking leave of his 
wife, who had just given birth to her second son, Charles, and not 
for nine months did he or the Prince again set foot on British 
ground. His letters home during his absence indicate, by their 
frequent references to want of money, that the popular ideas as to 
his great wealth at this time were vastly exaggerated. His chief 
dependence was still on Buckingham. “I have some hopes that 
my Lord will write to the King on my behalf, and that he will 
give orders to my Lady to succour you with some moneys, and 
you shall do very well to speak to her to write to my Lord to 
favour us with something.” It evidently was not the intention 
of the rising courtier to lose anything for want of asking for it! 

During the stay in Madrid, Porter was doubtless of great 
service to Prince Charles, who, strange as it seems, had not 
acquired the Spanish language, and could not even woo his bride 
without the troublesome aid of an interpreter. Usually Bristol 
performed this office, but on one occasion Charles is reported to 
have made a desperate attempt at getting a less ceremonious 
interview with the Infanta than the cumbrous etiquette of Spain 
generally permitted, and he then took Porter with him for the 
purpose. The aim was to get into a garden whither the Princes 
went in the morning to gather May dew. The Prince climbed 
over a high wall separating the garden from an orchard to get at 
her, but she “gave a shriek and ran back,” and the Prince was 
frustrated by an old marquis who was in attendance on the lady, 
and who entreated him to desist, as it would have cost the 
marquis his life to allow of an interview. Charles accordingly 
retired through a door in the wall over which he had climbed, and 
Endymion’s power of rendering English love-phrases into Spanish 
was not put to the test. 

The long stay in Madrid doubtless gave Porter the opportunity 
of gaining a firm foothold in the Prince’s regard, and so of 
advancing the worldly progress which he had commenced in the 
service of Buckingham. When Charles returned to England and 
not very long after succeeded to the throne, Porter became the 
recipient of numerous lucrative offices and gifts. For the sixtee 
or seventeen years that intervened before the outbreak of Civil 
War he evidently lived a life of dignified and cultured opulence, 
popular at Court alike with the King’s friends and the Queen's, 
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who formed to a great degree two distinct parties, and exercising 
that patronage towards men of letters which Spenser (among 
others) so repeatedly urges on the great and rich as the truest 
foresight if they would not have their memories die out as those 
of many such had done— 


“Because they living caréd not to cherish 
No gentle wits, through pride or covetise, 
Which might their names for ever memorise.” 


Several such “ gentle wits” have “memorised” the name of 
Endymion Porter. It does not indeed, so far as I have noticed, 
oceur in the works of the veteran poet of Charles’s days, the great 
Ben Jonson, but among the younger men of the time Herrick 
and Davenant, in particular, are loud in singing his praises. 
Davenant—who also celebrates in graceful verse the charms of 
“The Lady Olivia Porter,” the beauty of her person, and the 
voice by which Endymion was to recognise her in heaven—brings 
Endymion before us as presiding genially at a party of friends, 
giving “to the palate of each ear a feast,” and rendering the sour 
wine of a wayside inn “ sweet and nimble” with “ joy of pledges.” 
And I fancy he must have known his patron to be a good- 
humoured man, when he ventured, in a poem of congratulation on 
Endymion’s recovery from illness, to refer to the elegies which he 
(Davenant) had prepared when a fatal issue was expected, and 
which now would be so much waste paper—unless, indeed, they 
could be utilised elsewhere ! 


* Since thou art safe, those verses will be lost 
Which I laid up to mourn thee as a ghost, 
Unless I spend them on some tragic tale,” etc. 


One is reminded of Mr. Jingle throwing down his marriage 
licence (when he had accepted ready cash in lieu of Miss Wardle 
and her expectations) with the words, “Here, get the name 
altered—do for Tuppy!” 

Of Herrick’s poems on Porter the one which gives the most 
picturesque and pregnant details is the quatrain :— 


“When to thy porch I come and ravished see 
The state of poets there attending thee, 
Those bards and I all in a chorus sing, 
‘We are thy prophets, Porter, thou our king.’” 


Elsewhere he exclaims :— 


“Let there be patrons, patrons like to thee, 
Brave Porter! Poets ne’er will wanting be 
VOL, XIV, 20 
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Fabius and Cotta, Lentulus, all live 

In thee, thou man of men, who here dost give 
Not only subject-matter for our wit, 

But likewise oil of maintenance for it.” 


In one poem he, under the name of Lycidas, has a sportiye 
altercation with Endymion on the desertion by the latter of 
rural life for the Court; and in the pleasing description of “The 
Country Life,” in the poem so called and addressed to Porter, 
he rather affects to pity the servant of great men, who is never 
his own master, in the words— 


“Sweet country life, to such unknown 
Whose lives are others’, not their own, 
But serving Courts and cities be 
Less happy than enjoying thee.” 


And it may be that when he descants on the freedom of the 
country proprietor from the distractions of trade and commerce, 
from roving to “the Eastern Ind,” or bringing home “ the ingot 
from the West,” he is not without a glance at the many schemes 
of commercial profit which were then rife, and in which Endymion, 
like other courtiers, held numerous shares. Indeed, Herrick’: 
words to the ideal gentleman-farmer— 


“Thou never plough’st the ocean’s foam 
To seek and bring rough pepper home,” 


—look like a rather pointed allusion to Porter’s share in the scheme 
of Sir William Courteen for trading for pepper to the Malabar 
coast, a scheme which involved a serious rivalry with the East 
India Company. He had also a share in some of the monopolies 
by which various cliques sought to enrich themselves at the 
public expense. Of the soap monopoly in which he, together 
with a number of Roman Catholic friends of Lord Portland, held 
shares, Mrs. Townshend has an odd story to tell us :— 


“ Naturally all other manufacturers of soap were very indignant at the 
new company, and asserted that it was a device of the Jesuits to ruin the 
country. They declared their soap was quite as good as this new pro 
duction, and had only been condemned because the inspector was unfair. 
So the King’s paternal and conscientious Council determined to decide this 
matter themselves, and sent for two washerwomen, who were directed to 
bring their tubs and bundles of linen, and then and there, in their lord- 
ships’ august presence, make trial of the two sorts of soap.” 


The Court gentlemen, she adds, triumphed and retained their 
monopoly. It does not appear how far Porter really enriched 
himself by this company, or his fishing company, or his monopoly 
of writing-paper. His office of collector of fines for the Star 
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Chamber is said to have brought him in £750 a year; he had 
numerous royal grants of land, an interest in the Post Office, 
an annuity for himself and his wife, and various other benefits. 
His residence was in London, “at his house over against Durham 
House in the Strand,” as a letter to him from his son Charles is 
addressed—that is, it was near Charing Cross, on the north side 
of the Strand, which then, as in Elizabeth’s latter days, was a 
highly fashionable locality. As far as appears he lived but little 
in the country. 

The practice of royal progresses went out under Charles I, 
and the frequent and trying separations between Porter and his 
wife therefore came to an end—except, indeed, during the times 
of his foreign diplomatic missions. On these he was repeatedly 
employed, his familiarity both with Spanish and other foreign 
languages pointing him out asa suitable agent, while his pleasing 
manners, his talents for secrecy, and his devotion to his royal 
master, heightened his aptitude for such parts. He was, more- 
over, @ connoisseur in pictures, a valuable recommendation at the 
artistic Court of Charles, both in itself and as affording an excuse 
for journeys to foreign courts, of which it might not be con- 
venient to publicly acknowledge the true objects. From the 
nature of his occupations he is rarely brought prominently 
before the public eye. We read of him now in Brussels and 
Spain, negotiating peace with Olivares, just before his patron 
Buckingham falls under the assassin’s knife; now as the bearer 
of presents to Rubens, when the great painter visits England 
as Spanish envoy to conclude the treaty; now on a stately 
embassy to congratulate the Spanish general who has routed 
the Swedes. He was, as far as appears, merely an agent to 
catry out the policy of others, and on neither the foreign nor 
the domestic policy of Charles do we find him venturing any 
opinion, He said of himself, “Iam no statesman, my course is 
in a lower sphere.” 

Altogether “the honoured Endymion Porter, Gentleman of 
His Majesty's Bedchamber,” was evidently during most of 
Charles’s reign a highly well-to-do personage. He had a large 
family to support, seven children who grew up (out of twelve 
who were born to him), and his surplus wealth, as already said, 
was liberally used in befriending men of letters, many of whom 
dedicated their works to so valuable a patron. In Court and 
literary circles he was popular, influential, respected. It is 
pleasant to know that at the height of his prosperity he 
remembered his deceased patron Buckingham as the man “to 
whom I owe all the happiness I had in the world.” 

202 
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To this fair picture, however, there was another side, 1p 
be a favourite of the hated Buckingham and the tyrannicgl 
Charles was no recommendation to the public. To be hand anj 
glove with the Spaniard; to be heard of at intervals as passing 
in disguise between Brussels and Paris; to be the mouth-piece of 
royal congratulations on the overthrow of the Protestant Swede 
by the Popish Spaniard; to be engaged in mysterious negotis- 
tions which might or might not refer, as alleged, merely t 
the acquisition of works of art for the walls of Whitehall, but 
which undoubtedly involved the co-operation of Romish priests 
and Franciscan friars—all this was ill calculated to win fayou 
in the eyes of staunch Protestants with a keen scent for Romish 
intrigues. To his own set and to us it might and may seem 
natural enough, and even laudable, to co-operate in the games 
established by Robert Dover on the Cotswold Hills, and to us 
influence with the Court officials to procure for the founders 
suit of King James’s own apparel, to set off the sports: but to 
rigid Puritans disposed to frown on public amusements, and 
who knew that these particular sports were set up as a protest 
against their objections, such patronage was doubtless a proof of 
“malignancy.” His very wealth, derived partly from monopolies 
and Star Chamber fines, would contribute to render him odious 
to men who, suffering under monopoly and Star Chamber 
exactions, were but biding their time to wreak vengeance o 
their oppressors—though doubtless several of them, besides the 
virtuous Mr. Hutchinson, would not have been reluctant to 
purchase a good post in the Star Chamber for themselves, nor 
yet to acknowledge it a “peculiar providence” if the intendei 
purchase were accidentally delayed till the Long Parliament 
abolished both the court and its profits. 

If in all these respects Porter was an object of suspicion and 
aversion to the opponents of tyranny and Popery, his popularity 
was not likely to be increased when his wife publicly went over t 
Henrietta Maria’s creed, and, with the zeal of a new convert added 
to her own natural impetuosity, took a foremost place among 
the proselytising ladies of the Court. She carried off her father 
in his last illness and prevailed on him to join the Roma 
Church, she nearly persuaded the Marchioness of Hamilton 
adopt the like expedient for securing her soul’s safety, ani, 
though the conversion of her own strongly Protestant sistet 
Lady Newport, was not her work, she had at least the satislac 
tion of assisting at her reception into the communion of Rome. 
There was obviously no man to whom the suspicion of col 
plicity in Romish plots could more naturally attach than this 
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man with an un-English name and an un-English education— 
the husband (like both his “ master” and his “ lord”) of a Popish 
wife—a man whose doings were marked with mystery, who was 
nearly as much at home in Popish lands as in Protestant, and 
who might easily be, as some declared him, a secret Papist 
conforming to the national religion solely as a disguise. 

So stood Endymion Porter as the clouds gathered round his 
royal master in 1639 and 1640; and the years that follow, if 
the darkest years of his life, are yet those in which his figure 
stands out most brightly. If we see in his political conduct 
little indication of any higher principle than devotion to the 
King, at least we see this when such devotion no longer meant 
self-advancement, but ruin. In the campaign in the north of 
England against the Scotch rebels, rising in arms to resist the 
forced imposition of Episcopacy, we find Porter in attendance 
on the King at Durham and York, and his two eldest sons taking 
commissions in the royal cause. In the skirmish at Newburn, 
when the Scots crossed the Tweed, his second son Charles, the 
King’s stepson, a gallant and promising youth, was found among 
the slain. 

At length Charles had to face once more the dire necessity 
for a Parliament. The King’s friends had to serve him in a 
new arena, and Porter, hitherto a stranger to politics, sat in the 
long Parliament for Droitwich, and had the courage to vote 
against the unjust bill of attainder against Strafford. 

His actual experience of parliamentary life was not long, for 
uine months after the Parliament opened the King left for 
Edinburgh (August, 1641), and Porter received leave of absence 
from Westminster to attend him there. It was during this stay 
in Scotland that news arrived of the rebellion and massacres in 
Ireland, which, by rendering the command of an army an urgent 
and practical question, brought the disputes between King and 
Parliament to a crisis, The same uprising which worked this 
result in the great sphere of politics destroyed also the schemes 
of further wealth which Porter was building on some grants of 
Ish bog land. It is doubted whether, during this stay in 
Edinburgh, Porter was not instrumental in furthering those 
negotiations which, to many Englishmen, were the crowning sin 
of Charles—the attempt to employ the Irish rebels in his own 
service against the English; the Irish rebels being, to the 
Englishmen of their own generation, what Nana Sahib and his 
ferocious Sepoys were to the Englishmen of forty years ago. 

Porter may have resumed his attendance on Parliament when 
Charles came back from Scotland, but if so it can only have 
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been for a few weeks. The King’s unconstitutional attempt 
to arrest the five members soon compelled his flight from 
London, first to Hampton Court, and then to Windsor, and 
Porter accompanied him, downcast, but faithful. “ Whither 
we go and what we are to do,” he writes to his wife from 
Windsor, in January 1642, “I know not, for I am none of the 
Council; my duty and loyalty have taught me to follow my 
King and Master, and by the grace of God nothing shall divert 
me from it.” He anticipated the plunder of his house by the 
“rabble,” but his letters still breathe a religious cheerfulness, 
“Dearest love, to serve God well is the way in everything 
that will lead us toa happy end, for then He will bless us and 
deliver us out of all troubles; I pray you have a care of yourself 
and make much of your children, and I presume we shall be 
merry and enjoy one another long.” 

Whether his house actually was plundered by the rabble does 
not appear, but it is probable that somewhere about this time 
his and his wife’s private papers were seized by the Parliamentary 
officers, and that to this fact we owe the preservation of his 
letters (now in the Record Office) to the present day. His 
plate chests, sent to the care of a friend, were confiscated next 
year, aud his protitable office of guardian to Olive’s brother, Lord 
Boteler, who was an idiot, was transferred from Porter toa 
partisan of the Parliament. Everywhere Endymion’s fortune 
was declining. 

Then came successive expressions of the distrust with which 
he was regarded by the authorities who had come to be in the 
ascendant. First we have a resolution of the House of Commons 
that Endymion Porter “is thought fit to be removed from the 
persons and Courts of the King and Queen, as one that is con- 
ceived to give dangerous counsel,” exactly similar resolutions 
being passed at the same time about four or five other persons. 
Then, in pursuance of these resolutions, a demand was presented 
to the King at Greenwich that he would remove Porter and the 
others from his person and the Queen’s. The demand was not 
complied with, and when Charles soon after started for the north 
and made his Court at York, Porter attended him there, and was 
subsequently joined by Mrs. Porter. He was summoned t 
return to Parliament by a given date, notwithstanding the King’s 
excuse that he was engaged in personal attendance on him 
Porter did not obey the order, and in May 1642 a proposal was 
made to adjudge him delinquent, but the question was m0 
then put. 

In the Civil War, Porter bore the nominal rank of coloné 
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in the royal army, but took no part in actual fighting. The 
House of Commons continued to show its distrust of him by a 
dispatch to Essex their general, in which, while offering clemency 
toany of the King’s party who would within ten days return to 
their duty, they made sundry general exceptions, and also ex- 
cepted eleven persons by name, of whom one was Porter. The 
exception is said to have been repeated in the subsequent treaties 
for peace. So far as Porter is concerned, nothing had as yet 
been proved, or even definitely charged against him, to warrant 
such marked hostility. 

On the 10th March, 1643, in consequence of some letters of 
his to the Duke of Newcastle and to Mrs. Porter (probably then 
at York while he was with the King at Oxford) which had been 
intercepted and sent up to Parliament, he was, in the words of 
the Commons’ Journals, “ disabled from sitting or continuing any 
longer a member of this House during this Parliament.” His 
disaffection was doubtless thought to be further emphasised by 
a second intercepted letter to his wife, which imputed the dis- 
tractions of the country to “some four or five ambitious villains.” 
Not an unnatural conclusion for a gentleman who, having lived 
through Charles’s reign in the sunshine of prosperity and royal 
favour, probably could not conceive what the people had to 
complain of, or why they could not trust themselves implicitly 
to so gracious a monarch ! 

The intercepted letter to Newcastle referred to the safe landing 
of the Queen in Yorkshire and Porter’s wish to place his wife in 
the Queen’s bedchamber. His eldest daughter was already a 
maid of honour to the Queen, but died very shortly after the date 
of the letter. 

In 1643 the King and Queen set up their Court at Oxford, and 
probably the Porter family were there reunited. George Porter, 
the eldest son, was serving under Rupert; later on he served in 
the west of England under his brother-in-law Goring, both of 
them types of the worst sort of Cavaliers—swaggering boon 
companions, quarrelsome and noisy, unreliable in battle, and 
ready on defeat to desert to the winning side. 

Endymion Porter sat in the irregular and short-lived Parlia- 
ment convoked by Charles at Oxford, and probably continued at 
the King’s side through the steady decline of his fortunes. As 
the royal cause grew darker the royal plans grew more desperate, 
and now at least, if not before, Porter’s services were employed on 
the secret task of enlisting the Irish Catholics. The scheme was 
one that could not be entrusted to the Lord Keeper, and the 
warrant to Glamorgan as general of the intended army was 
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sealed by Porter’s agency. To him apparently not “ the welfare 
of the people,” but “the will of the King,” was “the supreme 
law.” The scheme, however, was a total failure. 

At length all was over and the King a fugitive. Endymion’s 
worthless son George hastened to make terms with the Round- 
heads, and had the meanness to profess that he had left offices 
of great profit on the King’s side for the sake of the Parliament, 
Endymion took refuge in Paris, where his wife probably joined 
him, and where the faithful courtier, living in deep poverty, and 
on money lent him by a barber who had been his servant, had 
little to console him beyond his consciousness of “ the zeal with 
which he had served his King.” 


“Here in our Court no man looks on me, and the Queen thinks I lost 
my estates for want of wit rather than for my loyalty to my master, 
but, God be thanked, I know my own heart, and am satisfied in my con. 


science, and were it to do again I would as freely sacrifice all without 
hopes of reward as I have done this.” 


Probably his face was but little seen in the royal circle at 
Paris. ‘I am so retired,” he writes, “ into the skirts of a suburb 
that I scarce know what they do at the Louvre, and I want 
clothes for a Court, having but that poor riding suit I came out 
of England in.” In Brussels, where he was better known, he 
found more friends and fairer fortune, and at Antwerp was able 
to offer the Duke of Newcastle lodgings in the same house with 
himself to save him from having to lie at a public-house. His 
stay at Brussels seems to have been of some length, and his 
letters written there do not indicate the same pinch of poverty 
as at Paris. Olivia returned to England in or about 1648 to 
arrange terms for her husband with the Parliamentary authorities, 
and shortly after the execution of the King, Porter was allowed 
to return to London. Having already lost nearly all his property, 
he was subjected only to a small fine. He was not an old man— 
only sixty-two years of age—but his course was nearly run. 
The latter years of his life must have been years of heavy trial; 
years of physical hardship, of pecuniary anxiety, of grief, private 
and public; grief over the defection of one child and the deaths 
of two others, grief over the ruin of the royal cause. No man 
can have felt more crushingly the sacrilegious blow which ended 
the days of the master on whom he had so closely attended; aad 
he survived his King only a few months. The last mention of 
him alive is a note by Evelyn of having met him at a collection 
of pictures; this was in May 1649, and in August he passed 
away. His last days were probably lonely; his presence in 
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England was known to so few that one account* speaks of him 
as having died abroad at the Court of Charles II. It is sad to 
think of the loyal gentleman, the open-handed host, the generous 
patron of poets, dying disheartened, obscure, and insolvent. 

His widow survived him many years, and under the Common- 
wealth experienced no small trouble from her disorderly sons 
Philip and Thomas. At length Charles II. was restored, and 
her eldest son George appeared in Court as Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to the Queen-mother, who had so slightingly re- 
garded his father’s losses. George found favour with the like- 
minded King, many royal grants made originally to his father 
were renewed to his mother and himself, and the hapless lady’s 
life, it is reasonable to hope, was brightened by a gleam of 
sunshine at its close. 

The personality of Endymion Porter is not an exceptional one, 
but all the more on that account is he typical of his time—a 
specimen of the well-bred, gentlemanly, cultured Cavalier of 
Charles I.’s Court, free from the gross vices that prevailed in the 
Courts both of his father and of his son, and free also from any 
troublesome public spirit that would interfere with the designs 
of the King or the profits of his courtiers. It is a help towards 
realising the varied aspects and influences of the time to follow 
euch a man through his course—to learn from him that there 
were in Buckingham qualities which, ten years after death, could 
call up expressions of abiding love and gratitude—to gain a 
glimpse in his house both of Romish proselytising zeal and of 
English literary activity—to see the calamities of civil war 
exemplified in the fortunes of the individual, the wealthy 
monopolist and courtier reduced to the needy fugitive. His 
figure, though a secondary one, has no unworthy place among 
the brave gentlemen to whom, in the darkness and confusion 
of the times, one point of duty seemed clear—the duty of 
loyalty to their King—and who followed it, some to death, some, 
not less faithful, to penury and to exile. 

Gro. SERRELL. 


senate ‘Biographical History of England, 4th edition, vol. ii. 
p. - ° 








A Visit to the Joly Man of the Cevennes. 


Ir had long ago been settled that we should linger through an 
unexciting winter on the tranquil shores of Lake Leman, yet 
winter had not spent its full strength when Barbara announced, 
with an air of finality, that she, personally, must journey to the 
south of France. 

Go she must, her sudden resolve would brook no delay, and 
moreover, her destination was a place of which no self-respecting 
traveller had ever heard before—Vialas in the Cevennes. 

We looked it up. Where in the world was Vialas, and, indeed, 
where for certain were the Cevennes? We found the latter, and 
fixed them, we hope indelibly, in our memories, but Vialas was 
not marked. Whoever thought it would be? However, there 
was Nimes, a good-sized place, with a respectable line of railway 
running directly to it, and Nimes, Barbara declared, “ was in the 
vicinity.” 

She had learned this from a Calvinist minister, who was her 
neighbour at tah. d’héte. We did wish she had not such a talent 
for “picking up” all kinds of people. “ He is unconventional,” 
she said, and that was ever a sufficient passport to Barbara's 
favour. She is unconventional herself. Young, comely, and well- 
dowered, she had never realised the bleakness of orphanhood, 
which had befallen her in childhood. Sharing our indulgent 
home, she had been, like the rest of us, a gay, cheerful, irrespon- 
sible being, until, alas, she contracted influenza, not once, but 
twice, the second attack supervening upon the first at an interval 
of a few months only. Then a change came over Barbara. Her 
merry laugh and bright, self-confident manner vanished, her 
hearty appetite failed completely. She neither walked, rode, 
danced, nor played tennis. She took on a dejected air, grew 4 
little irritable, and more than a little hysterical. She suffered, 80 
she said, from a nervous terror lest she should lose her self- 
control and throw herself from the window, or be betrayed into 
some other form of self-destruction, and we were each in tum 
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pathetically implored to do what in us lay to avert this pro- 
spective calamity. Yet she remained plump, and did not carry 
the appearance of illness. 

“Nerves,” said the London specialist. “Nerves,” said his 
eminent contemporary, with whom we sought a surreptitious 
interview. 

Everything was tried—a fresh environment—first sea, then 
moorland air, and finally we crossed the Channel. 

“ Switzerland,” said Barbara—by this time she ruled the house 
—and to Switzerland we went. At first she improved considerably, 
drove a little, walked a little, and accepted invitations to tea. 
After two months, a slight cold threw her back, and then— 
da capo !—she began again, hysterics and all complete. 

At this stage, enter the Calvinistic minister. Though not a 
gentleman, he was quite unpretentious, earnest and spiritual, and 
he had a forcible way of putting things, which carried weight 
with saint and sinner alike, and did not fail with Barbara, who 
was neither. He persuaded her that the only probable cure for 
her unhappy state was to consult the “ Holy Man of the Cevennes,” 
a certain Cyprien Vignes, so renowned for wisdom, piety and 
skill, that thousands resort yearly to him and depart cured. 

“He is not a physician,” said Barbara’s new friend, “but a 
simple peasant, of an old Huguenot family, living in the village 
of Vialas, in the department of Lozére. This district is mainly 
Protestant, and is peopled by the descendants of a Huguenot 
colony, who sought refuge there during the great persecutions of 
three hundred years ago.” 

The story seemed worthy of credit, and the face of its narrator 
bore the stamp of sincerity; but was Barbara, the quick-witted, 
and, one short year ago, the eminently practical, going to accept 
this substitution of a Protestant faith-healer for the wonder- 
working Madonna of Lourdes? It appeared that she was going 
to accept it. 

She “could go alone,” she said, and we almost welcomed the 
impatient little shrug and toss of her pretty head, as a sign of 
returning energy. But there were those in authority who said 
that she should not go alone, and so it came to pass that I found 
myself, an unwilling chaperon, being whirled away to Nimes. 
The seventeen hours from Geneva to Lyons (where it became 
necessary to sleep) was in itself a sufficient trial to a person quite 
unsupported by enthusiasm; but Barbara, being full of ardour, 
bore it well. 

Up and off again at 9 a.m., to arrive at Nimes in early after- 
noon. We had ploughed through a good deal of snow on the 
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way, and it struck me as the only cheering circumstance that it 
was a thing of the past, and that the temperature was warmer. 
We had now to take a dreamy little train to Genolhac—a small 
station with very little raison d’étre—and from thence, a stuffy 
little diligence to Vialas. 

By this time it was dusk. I looked at Barbara questioningly, 
Yes, she knew the name of the hotel, it had been recommended by 
her Calvinist friend, and was called the Hétel Platon. Her tone 
was that of a general of division, her eyes were bright with 
excitement, her listlessness had disappeared, and it occurred to 
me that, should this state of things continue, there would be little 
for the Holy Man to do. In two hours’ time an army of cobble- 
stones, unpleasantly asserting that they were not all of one size 
and family, sufficiently informed us that we were being rattled 
into the village of Vialas, and in a few minutes we were ejected 
into the entrance of the hotel. 

It was not what we were accustomed to, but there was no 
mistake “ Platon” was written over the lintel. On the doorstep, 
madame and her young daughter were smiling us a welcome. 
Their faces were kind and honest, yet my heart sank a little 
within me, for the very places which in the sunlight attract one 
as being old-world, unique and charming, are apt to repel in the 
darkness as weird, gruesome and creepy. In this case the 
gruesomeness was enlivened by a solitary paraffin lamp, innocent 
of “trimming” and smelling horribly. 

“Do you think it is clean?” I ventured to inquire in the 
privacy of our chambres communiquantes, 

‘Now, that is just like you,” snapped Barbara the fastidious. 
“Cleanliness is a perfect mania with you. Do try, for once, to 
rise a degree above a scrubbing-brush and duster.” 

At this I rebelled. Though I had been weak enough to bring 
the young woman to this hateful little village, I saw no reason 
for bearing anything she might choose to say—besides, I am four 
years the elder. Barbara had been to Newnham, but I had taken 
my “Higher Women’s,” and were it not for the cares of house- 
keeping I should have gone there also. I am not one whit 
behind her in the matter of brains, and so I told her, with 
eonsiderable candour. 

“You funny old dear!” she said soothingly, after this little 
outburst, and it was the amused eyes of the old Barbara which 
looked at me out of the odoriferous gloom. 

We partook of a nicely-cooked meal, and then we addressed our- 
selves to madame, and stated our business. Could she direct us 
to the house of the Holy Man? 
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“Monsieur Vignes?” she cried. ‘“ C'est pour lui que ces demoi- 
selles sont venues? But he is not here—he is away! Mon Diew! 
Mon Dieu!” and she gesticulated with energy. 

Our feelings may be better imagined than described. She 
addressed Barbara, who had betrayed her emotion by suddenly 
sitting down. 

“Mademoiselle knows that he is a widower, i] y a longtemps 
de ca, with one married daughter, whom he has gone to visit. He 
will be back in a few days.” 

We looked helplessly at each other. 

“ Tenez, mademoiselle! There is Monsieur Antoine; he is his 
friend. I will ask him.” 

This individual deposed that the Holy Man had returned un- 
expectedly that morning. “Ces demoiselles” could see him at 
once. Should he—Antoine—act as guide? 

In a moment we had redonned our hats and cloaks, and were 
following Monsieur Antoine down the street. It was not far— 
the village was so small. In the semi-darkness I could see that 
it was composed of small greystone houses, with red-tiled roofs. 
They seemed to overlap one another on the side of the hill. 
Monsieur Vignes’ house clearly showed his circumstances. He 
was evidently a well-to-do peasant, free from pecuniary care, 
tilling, probably, his own ground, with a young able-bodied girl, 
who acted as servant indoors—a position equivalent in England 
to that of a small yeoman farmer. 

Rather to our dismay our guide walked with scant ceremony 
past the servant, straight into the house. He, however, saved us 
trouble by announcing : 

“Cyprien, here are two ladies who wish to consult you.” 

I confess that the first sight of the Holy Man moved me, I, 
who believed less than nothing of his reputed power to heal. A 
strong, well-knit man of about seventy, clad in a peasant’s blouse, 
and in the wooden sabots, of which I had noticed many as we 
came along the street. A plain face, a rather heavy jaw; yet 
why, as he raised his eyes to greet us, did those words flash 
unbidden through my mind: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee”? 

I had no wish to believe in him, yet the expression of his 
eyes was sufficient to explain to me why other people did so 
believe. 

He sat before a small wood fire, with an open Bible on his knee. 
There were two tall stands for candles; only one was lighted. 
The dim light, and the warm dark tones of the room produced a 
Rembrandt effect. Round the old man were many seats, as if in 
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daily requirement. In response to a sign from him, Barbara gat 
down on one of them. Not a word had yet been spoken. | 
retired to the end of the room and waited. Then I noticed that 
we were not its only occupants; there were three other people 
present—two men, and an elderly woman, all of the peasant class, 

“ Approchez-vous,” said the Holy Man. The others moved 
forward, I hung back. 

“ Et vous, mademoiselle ?” 

“Tam quite well,” I objected. 

“ Venez, quand méme.” 

There was a certain dignity in the voice, which came near to 
a command, and I obediently joined the others. Then, with a 
manner as calm as of some eminent physician, he asked each in 
turn : 

“What is the matter with you?” 

The question was the same in each case, the answers very 
different. Barbara, who came first, said in her pretty French, 
with very little of our abominably insular accent, that she had 
had influenza twice, after which her nerves had entirely given 
way; that the smallest social duty had become a terror to her; 
that she felt a dreadful attraction towards self-destruction, ete. 
The girl had a very sweet manner, I thought; on this occasion 
she was almost deferential. 

The next speaker was a peasant—father of afamily. He stated 
that he had two children, four and five years old respectively, 
and that neither of them had as yet spoken an articulate word. 
Tho inarticulate sounds they emitted alarmed him, not un- 
naturally, and he looked extremely worried about it. 

The other man was quite young—hardly more than a boy. He 
spoke patois, but, so far as I could understand, he had lost a 
donkey—or perhaps the animal had lost itself—and as it appeared 
to be a borrowed donkey, or one for which he was in some way 
responsible, consequences the reverse of pleasant were likely to 
ensue. 

Then came the turn of the old woman. She was withered, 
emaciated, and grief-stricken, but it was the face of a good woman. 
Her sunken eyes looked with pathetic appeal at the face of the 
Holy Man. She was evidently in the last stage of disease. She 
told a heart-breaking tale, carrying truth on the face of it, of 
robbery, desertion, cruelty, and all by her own sons. A sense of 
intrusion came over me—such a revelation was too sacred, it 
should have been made with closed doors. But the woman seemed 
to have no such feeling. She was beyond caring for any audience, 
sympathetic or the reverse. 
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Her eager words ended, we all waited. The Holy Man waited 
also, and covered his face with his hand, as though in prayer. 
The moment was pregnant—what would he say? 

At last the words came in slow deliberate speech. He discoursed 
on the nearness and fatherhood of God, on the wisdom of His 
chastisements, on His all-embracing mercy and love, on the pur- 
pose of affliction, lest we should become too attached to this 
fleeting life. He dilated on the privilege of prayer, on the 
necessity of union with Christ, and of constant communion with 
God, and finally, of unreserved resignation to His will. 

The address lasted perhaps forty minutes. It was not clever, 
or even original ; it was badly put together, and in one respect, 
the repetition of the same idea in different words, it resembled 
the old Hebrew poetry. Yet the Holy Man held us as by a spell. 
It was heart speaking to heart; he was giving us of his very life. 
His was the strong personality necessary under all circumstances 
toa leader. He was gentle to a degree, perfectly simple, and had 
no assumption of righteousness. Much of his power he owed to 
this absence of self-glorification, and to a certain refinement 
which has its source so often in a consecrated life. 

A short pause, and he proceeded to speak to each one separately. 
To the stricken woman and the anxious father he said much the 
same thing. 

“There is nothing too hard for the Lord.” They must each 
pray in faith; and in time, if it were God’s will, the children 
would speak, and the sons would return and be reclaimed. As for 
health, that also was in the hands of God, who meant possibly to 
gather first the suffering woman to Himself, and then to restore 
to her in Paradise the jlost sons, regenerate and pardoned—a 
picture at which the mother wept—the slow, passionless tears_of 
age. Qne could see that comfort had come to her. The Holy 
Man had done his work. 

On the question of the donkey, it was hard to repress a smile, 
solemn as was the scene. The young man was adjured on the 
thoughtlessness of youth (he did not look in the least thoughtless), 
and told that a borrowed donkey was a responsibility, like any 
other. He ought to have looked better after it. He also must 
pray, and meanwhile he must redouble his efforts to find the 
“béte égarée,” for God helps those who help themselves—or words 
to that effect. 

Now came Barbara’s turn. I looked at her curiously as, a 
bright spot on each cheek, she kept her eyes fixed on the Holy 


Man. 
“Mademoiselle,” he said,“ youare not ill, You have had la 
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grippe, it is true, but you are no longer suffering. C'est des idéey 
You are only nervous; you must fight against it, and you must 
also pray.” 

Then he ran his eye over her plain yet costly dress, her hand- 
some furs, her little Paris toque. The sight conveyed much to 
the intelligent peasant brain. 

“You have much, mademoiselle, to be thankful for; you have 
no cares, no anxieties, no pain. God gives you food, clothing, 
sleep, friends. Encore (and he seemed to hazard this statement 
on the evidence of his own eyes) He gives you all these in plenty, 
with no stinting hand, and by no effort of your own. Try and 
thank Him by your life. Forget your own nerves; do some work 
for Him. Throw yourself into the lives of others. Compare your 
lot with that of the really suffering—the very poor, the very 
sad. Think of it, mademoiselle. Begin again; thank God and 
pray.” 

Here the séance ended. Barbara asked if she might come again 
before our departure on the following day. And I, irrepressible 
photographer that I am, asked to be allowed to take a photograph 
of Monsieur Vignes and his house as a souvenir. I was welcome, 
he said, to take the house and the servant, but would I first 
promise to keep the photograph of himself strictly as a souvenir, 
and neither to give it away nor to publish it in a newspaper. I 
promised, sad at heart, for what photographer would like such an 
untoward restriction? I propitiated him by offering copies for 
his family, if he had so commonplace a thing as a family. His 
face lighted up. Yes, he had a widowed daughter, and two 
soldier grandsons, so I promised three photographs, and we 
betook ourselves in silence to our hotel. 

Barbara refused to discuss either the Holy Man or his counsels. 
This put me out, for, womanlike, I wanted to talk it all 
over. 

We rose early the next morning, explored a little of the 
immediate scenery—which is not unlike that of some parts of the 
Pyrenees—took some photographs of the village, which we found 
rather picturesque, with many Spanish chestnut trees—at that 
time of the year, of course, leafless. It was sad that we had no 
time to devote to the Huguenot cavern, four or five miles distant 
—which must be interesting from its having sheltered so many 
unhappy refugees. 

At about ten o’clock we returned to Monsieur Vignes and found 
him, to our surprise, sitting on a bench, surrounded by an extra- 
ordinary number of letters—at a guess, perhaps there were sixty. 
He was regarding the signature of one with a puzzled expression 
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and asked me to decipher it for him. It certainly was illegible 
enough. The letter was in German. 

“Shall I translate it for you?” I asked, for I saw that he did 
not understand a word. 

“No,” he said calmly. “They are all in trouble—it is always 
the same story, and all that it is necessary for me to know is the 


So we helped him with the signatures, and Barbara wrote them 
out in her clear, masculine hand. The interview was nota 
pastoral one. I took my photographs, he showed us his house- 
hold gods, and very modestly a small ante-chamber, of which the 
walls were entirely covered with photographs and memorials of 
sufferers who professed themselves cured by his means. He 
accepts no money—it is entirely a work of love. 

The time came to say good-bye. The faith-healer held out his 
hand, 

“Remember,” he said, as he looked earnestly at Barbara—and 
his tone was that of a spiritual Father. 

His words had certainly some effect on our return to home life. 
I cannot say if this result would have been permanent, for, 
“there came a tide in the affairs of” Barbara, “ which, taken at 
its ebb, led on to” marriage, after which we heard no more of 


nerves and megrims. Before she left us she calmly demanded 
my enlarged photograph of the Holy Man, and the other day 
I discovered his kind, penetrating old eyes looking directly 
through me as I wrote a letter at Mrs. Barbara’s own particular 
writing-table, They checked my too free criticism of a certain 
philanthropic society, and instead, I wrote down words of charity 
and goodwill. 


Cicety L’Estranaez, 











Helen in Leuce. 
ov Avs épus, & ‘Edéva, Ouvydrnp. 


Tue wonder and the curse of friend and foe, 
She watched the ranks of battle cloud and shine, 
And heard, Achilles, that dread voice of thine 
That thundered in the trenches far below. 


Tears upon tears, woe upon mortal woe 
Follow her feet, and funeral fire on fire; 
While she, that phantom of the heart’s desire, 


Flies thither where all dreams and phantoms go. 


Oh, Strength unconquerable, Achilles! Thee 
She follows far into the shadeless land 
Of Leuce girdled by the gleaming sand, 
Amidst the calm of an enchanted sea, 
Where, children of the Immortals, hand in hand, 


Ye share one golden immortality. 


May Srciar. 
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An Attractive Pessimist. 


Tua dispiriting outlook on life, which may be generally termed 
pessimism, takes in literature one of two forms. The one is 
perhaps fairly represented by M. Zola and his friends (those 
unconscious moralists), whose plain-speaking too frequently be- 
comes unpleasant and even unwholesome; while prominent in 
the other class, and especially since Alphonse Daudet’s death, is 
Pierre Loti who scorns the civilisation of which he is so brilliant 
a product, and whose glorying in man’s beauty and strength of 
body is perpetually saddened by the shadow of a sleepless and 
irremediable death. In his work pessimism is softened to a 
musical melancholy that would have charmed Milton in his early 
days at least, before his puritan paradise was lost. It may, there- 
fore, prove interesting to attempt for English readers some 
explanation of this academician’s unqualified success among his 
countrymen. 

No one who opens Loti’s books can fail to appreciate the charm 
of his style—a charm quand méme, when all is said and done— 
and his unsurpassed power of reproducing the atmosphere of 
whatever place he wishes to bring before the reader. Any 
novelist can pad out a thin story by the device of local colour in 
the attempt to give a semblance of life to an otherwise duli piece 
of bookmaking, and the method not seldom produces the desired 
result ; but in Loti’s work we find something far more subtle and 
persuasive, and at the same time more artistic than this. He 
contrives to suggest rather than to describe, and by a few simple 
touches—we all know how simple and lucid the best French prose 
is—he impresses his reader with an overmastering sense of reality 
and vividness. The result is a portrait revealing character, 
rather than a photograph, whose perfect reproduction of an 
instant too often conceals the man as he really is. 

But before attempting to estimate the value of the finished 
product, it may be well to recall some of the factors which go to 
make it up. Loti’s books, with their frank record of personal 
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impressions and influences, all help to explain his attitude to. 
wards modern life. One of these in particular, ‘Le Roman d’m 
Enfant,’ is confessedly the story of his own childhood, and from it, 
as well as from two or three slight sketches of his life by con- 
temporary French writers, it is quite possible to construct 4 
reasonable theory of his mental development. 

M. Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti) was born at Rochefort in 1850, 
into a Huguenot family long settled in the place, and passed a 
quiet, dreamy childhood, almost spoiled—choyé is the word he 
uses— by the love of those about him; for he was by some years 
the youngest of the family. His first plan of a career was 
evidently shaped by early home influences; he would become s 
minister, that profession seeming to be as honoured among his 
friends as in Scotland. But as he grew to boyhood, and had his 
first look at the sea, some inherited trace of vagrancy awoke, the 
seaman’s blood in him began to stir, and it gradually appeared 
politic for him to compromise matters by becoming a missionary. 

The departure of his brother for the South Seas, and his early 
death, only served to strengthen Loti’s desire to see and explore 
the great unknown world. When the time came he entered the 
navy, as his brother had done, and before the age of thirty came 
back to France a much-travelled man, that had been everywhere, 
and had seen and done everything there was to see and do, He 
returned with a frank expression of his disbelief in the existence 
of a God, or of any moral force in the universe. His religion con- 
sisted, it would seem, in the worship of physical strength and 
beauty, and a corresponding contempt for the weakness and 
degradation of the animal man that are the inevitable penalty of 
a complex civilisation, careful to make arrangements for the 
survival of the unfittest. 

His earliest volume, ‘ Aziyadé,’ is one of several charmingly 
written but disappointing love episodes encountered in all the 
corners of the earth, Stamboul, Tahiti, Japan. They are, to be 
candid, hardly creditable to his sense of chivalry, for in them 
women, whose affections have been trifled with in the most 
inconsiderate manner, are regarded and described as pretty play- 
things, very amusing for just so long as you happen to be in & 
dull neighbourhood, but quite unable to understand what their 
lords and masters are pleased to be thinking about. Also, they 
fail to appreciate your sense of discomfort (which is never 
sufficiently keen to be called remorse) when the moment of 
parting comes. A good many other people also fail in sym- 
pathising with the languid heart-affection of this ingenuous 
victim of amour troublant. 
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After all, this extraordinary resumption of long-abandoned 
ideas with regard to woman’s proper place in society is not, 
perhaps, to be taken too seriously. That such reactionary 
theories of life are not confined to Loti’s stories, or even to con- 
tinental literature, is indisputable, and with this as a text it is 
possible to prophesy a very gloomy future for humanity. But to 
imagine because these theories are at present fashionable in 
certain quarters, that human nature is deliberately repudiating 
the lessons of the last nineteen centuries is to lose patience be- 
cause the pendulum of life swings back as well as forward. The 
historical sense needs cultivation if we are to form anything like 
a fair estimate of contemporary thought. The present repugnance 
against the inconsistencies and complexities of modern life, the 
feeling that the world is getting played out, can hardly be 
called new. A similar tendency was active (to mention two 
notable instances) in the later Greek philosophy, during the 
decay of the Roman Empire, and again, rather curiously, in the 
inrush of pagan thought that accompanied the Renaissance 
and all that the fall of Constantinople involved for Western 
Europe. In England, later, it left its mark upon the Elizabethan 
drama. 

It is, moreover, at least open to question whether literature 
such as we are now considering gives a complete idea of the 
society it seeks to represent. The modern French novel or play, 
if read a hundred years hence, would probably leave the impression 
that the great mass of French society was hopelessly corrupt ; 
that infidelity between man and wife was as common throughout 
France as it should be rare. But everyone knows that this is not 
the case, and that the marriage tie is as much respected in France 
as in some other countries whose writers are not so frankly and 
monotonously immoral in their influence; on which subject 
M. Fr. Coppée has spoken wisely. 

A more pleasant side of Loti’s work is to be found in ‘ Le 
Roman d’un Enfant,’ already referred to. Here, and in scattered 
passages throughout his writings, he describes his early life 
ina manner at once reverent and regretful. Like Wordsworth 
(and many other less gifted persons) he had a keen sense that— 


“There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream; ” 


and not all his wanderings about the world, nor all the disillusion 
that time brings, have been able to shake his childlike faith 
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in the sanctity of motherhood and home. He is first and last 
a poet, and from the time of Horace to the time of Mr. Ie 
Gallienne, the love affairs of poets, as written for our learning 
and their substantial profit, have been uncertain materials for 
biography. But here at least is little room for suspicion: as far 
as the world has been admitted to his confidence, Loti’s love for 
his mother has been Ja grande passion of his life. One would a 
readily doubt the sincerity of Mr. Barrie in publishing ‘ Margaret 
Ogilvie.’ It must be admitted that such astonishing candour as 
Loti exhibits, such vivisection of oneself would be excessive and 
even tiresome in an English author. We are not by any means 
so ready to appeal from our conscience to the world. We needa 
more charitable audience than profanum volgus when we utter 


our deepest secrets; as Wordsworth says in his fine sonnet on the 
Trosachs beginning— 


“There’s not a nook within this solemn pass 
But were an apt confessional for one 
Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That life is but a tale of morning grass 
Wither’d at eve.” 


The whole poem is relevant to the subject, and makes an 
admirable comment on present pessimism. But it is to this 
unembarrassed frankness that Loti owes much of his popularity 


in France, and, granting that the subject was to be treated at all 
in print—a question on which opinion would probably differ—we 
must allow that it has been handled with the utmost delicacy and 
skill. 

These memories of childhood set the reader wondering if, after 
all, this dreamy, selfish worshipper of the senses is quite as bad 
as he would have us believe. At heart he is a child still; here 
is his description of himself: “ Aujourd’hui encore, je retrouve 
trés facilement les fagons d’étre, les apparences, les intonations— 
méme les impressions de l'enfant tres doux que j'ai été jadis; je 
méle cela avec mes sentiments de rouleur, de blasé, d’égoiste, et de 
sauvage. Je suis un composé du tout.” 

At the end of the nineteenth century there is something 
pathetic in the sight of a civilised Frenchman attempting t 
divest himself of the “Nessus-robe” of inherited traditions and 
prejudices which have their origin in the childhood of the human 
race. The task is Herculean, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that neither Pierre Loti nor any other dreamer has ever accom- 
plished it. He, like his fellow-men, possesses many of the 
instincts and qualities of the primitive savage, but he finds 
romance in long-past time by inevitable contrast with the present. 
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Marius the Epicurean, too, was bored by the civilisation of his 
day. Loti is perhaps best able to recreate the times of the 

triarchs for himself and his readers when travelling arab-fashion 
in the desert, and his account of an expedition to Palestine from 
Suez by way of Mount Sinai is possibly the most readable diary of 
a pilgrimage that was ever written. In it his extraordinary 
power of putting into words his impressions of forgotten civilisa- 
tions and of Nature working tirelessly from age to age upon the 
desolate earth, is seen at its best. Like the true artist that he is, 
he finds the scantiest materials—the daily record of journeying 
from gorgeous sunrise to a sunset as glorious as if all the world 
stood marvelling to see it—sufficient for his purpose. The 
illusion of the word-painting is perfect; the unchanging East 
is made irresistibly real and attractive to the reader. To the 
Arabs who formed the escort, life was probably prosaic enough ; 
the poetry is added for lands where trousers and tail-coats are 
reckoned indispensable. 

But though Loti finds such charm in oriental life and modes 
of thought, he is no mere fatalist. He is not content to let 
things go their own way without a protest—the pain and sorrow 
of the world are too real for that to happen—and he comes back to 
France, to the Breton coast, for his best and fullest expression 
of the vague terror and fascination of death’s scornful dallying 
with life. 

Those who disapprove the irresponsible manner in which Loti 
in many of his stories describes his experiences with the eternal 
feminine from China to Pern will turn eagerly to a book which 
is clean and wholesome from first to last, full of the boisterous 
breath of the open water and the incense of dim, fragrant woods. 
In ‘Mon Frére Yves,’ ‘Matelot,’ and ‘Pécheur d’Islande,’ the 
unharvested sea serves as the symbol of those blind, capricious 
forces that perpetually threaten human happiness. The last- 
named book has not a little of the Homeric vigour and 
simplicity ; after the close oppressive atmosphere of much of his 
other work, the reader comes out into the open and breathes 
deeply with a sound in his ears something like what Mr. Lang 
has called “‘ the surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 

Yves appears to represent Loti’s ideal of bodily perfection. 
He is an open-handed, good-natured sailor—and the sea breeds 
many such—with a man’s strength and courage and the mind 
of a little child. He does wrong, takes his punishment with 
& proper penitence, and on the first opportunity breaks out again. 
Intensely alive to all the influences of sea and sky, and with his 
Whole consciousness tinged with Ja grande monotonie de la mer, 
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Yves passes through seasons of great seriousness, during which 
resolutions to give up deep drinking (his hereditary curse) are 
formed and kept until the imprisonment of life in le cowvent 
flottant is at an end. To him, as to most men who live much with 
wild nature, the sense of right and wrong appeals differently than 
to the dwellers in towns. His apologist has no desire to set him 
up as an example of all the virtues; indeed he sometimes appears 
to be almost too ready to make excuses. But perhaps that is 
partly because he understands so well the terrible temptations 
that wait for the sailor at every port he enters ; certainly no one 
has drawn a more vivid picture of them. The story is sad, like 
almost everything that Loti has written; he has no gospel of 
hope to preach to a despairing world; but it is sometimes well 
to realise the pain and sorrow that are of the very essence of 
human life even at the best. An unthinking optimism is at least 
as harmful. 

These Breton tales will not please every reader—what story 
ever did?—but those to whom Loti speaks have a way of 
becoming enthusiastic, and have no difficulty in recognising in 
the author of ‘ Pécheur d’Islande’ a writer of exceptional power. 
He is inevitably charming in everything he writes, but the 
charm is often one of words as much as of ideas: at his best he 
seems to come near that perfect style in which every word 
contributes something essential to the effect to be produced; and 
in man’s ceaseless struggle against the unchained forces of the 
sea—that mistress of eternal youth and power—he has found a 
subject worthy of his command over language. 

It is difficult to speak dispassionately of a writer to whom one 
is indebted for a new sense of the world’s beauty. Such 
sensation was given to one reader, at least, by ‘Mon Frére Yves.’ 
There appeared something exquisitely fresh and vivid in its 
treatment of the subject. The very phrases seemed—and still 
seem—full of the attractiveness of the sea: the quiet melancholy 
of twilight, the strenuous, masterful roar of the gale, the pitiless, 
blinding glare of the mid-day sun, “the foam of perilous seas in 
faery lands forlorn”—such sights and sounds came through the 
magic casement of the printed pages. But the attempt at 
criticism is worth the making. 

Some years ago Mr. Henry James, in discussing an essay 02 
the novel, published by De Maupassant as a preface to ‘ Pierre et 
Jean,’ dealt very severely with the French method of treating 
life from the outside, to the neglect of motive; and this system of 
novel-writing, judged by his own method, which is largely 
analytical, is no doubt inadequate and even misleading. But 
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there is surely a very real sense in which the outward and visible 
is the symbol, the actual expression, of the inward and spiritual ; 
and in this fact the apology for the realists is to be found. If it 
be true, as Mr. James would seem to argue, that a man’s actions 
are not an infallible index to his thoughts, it follows as certainly 
that his thoughts are not an infallible index to his actions, though 
the relation between motive and motion (or action) is often diffi- 
cult of demonstration. A novel should be something more than la 
photographie banale of actual life, something more than a descrip- 
tion of physical sensations, however exquisite. On the other 
hand, De Maupassant’s remark is worth remembering: “ Le 
peintre qui fait notre portrait ne montre pas notre squelette.” 

By this time, however, most people have come to recognise that 
the French point of view has some advantages. The Romantic 
School in England has once more brought into deserved promi- 
nence the value of external circumstances, the conditions of the 
physical world, not only in putting life into the dry bones of 
analysis, but also by reason of their formative influence upon 
character. Between the reasonable optimism of Stevenson and 
the gloomy pessimism of the French novelists there is a great 
gulf fixed; yet each is sensible of influences that reach us from 
the outside, and in fiction, neglect of these influences carries its 
own penalty. 

Loti has come under the same condemnation as his countrymen 
generally, and no doabt deserves much of the unfavourable 
criticism that has been devoted to him by English writers. But 
it seems strange that one of those most competent to express an 
opinion on the subject should have been able to find nothing 
better than “ passages which display great cleverness” in any one 
of the many tales that Loti has published. So sweeping a 
judgment would almost seem to argue in its author a suspension 
(temporary of course) of the critical faculty. Loti is a confirmed 
pessimist, like most of his fellow-craftsmen in France. English- 
men have long had a reputation for taking their pleasure sadly : 
in the matter of novel-reading, at any rate, the ingenious paradox 
may be fairly retorted. A steady course of contemporary French 
novels will prove an admirable remedy for uncynical laughter. In 
many of Loti’s volumes there is, moreover, an unwholesome, morbid 
sentimentality, expressed, indeed, with his inevitable charm, but 
making us wonder whether, after all, the thing was worth doing. 
Yet here, too, it must be remembered that he does not write for 
English readers, and whatever may be said as to the desirability 
of raising the popular taste, an author is unavoidably influenced, 
to some extent at least, by the tone of the society in which he 
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lives. Asa rule, English people prefer to keep the consideration 
of certain topics out of print: French sepulchres are not g 
scrupulously whited. 

Yet for all this, Loti’s best work, by which he is most likely 
to be remembered, is of a very high standard. He has probably 
written too rapidly to maintain that standard consistently, but 
an immediate and perilous success, such as he has long enjoyed, 
is a powerful incentive to over-production, as the readers of 
one or two of our younger English novelists have realised. 

Most of those acquainted with ‘Pécheur d’Islande’ consider it, 
in its way, a masterpiece. In some respects indeed it is a finer 
book than ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ which is, taken as a whole, 
lacking in that dignity and sense of proportion which are essential 
to the making ofa really great work. Loti himself would probably 
be the first to acknowledge Victor Hugo’s superiority, and no 
doubt any comparison between the two will to many people 
seem absurd, especially to those who do not happen to have 
read both the books in question. The comparison is not, of 
course, concerned generally with the relative standing of the 
living and the dead authors in literature, but is rather intended 
as a protest against what appears to be a very inadequate 
estimate of Loti’s power as a writer. He can be, on occasion, 
as brutally direct as M. Zola; the description in ‘Le Roman 
d’un Spahi’ of Jean Peyral’s death will serve for an example. 
He has done for the French seaman something of the same 
service that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has rendered to “ Tommy,’ 
though their methods are more often opposed than similar. Like 
Stevenson he has gone searching for romance in the ends of 
the earth; like Stevenson, too, he has put into all his work a 
style that is never less than attractive, and often irresistible. 
Charm, indeed, is the one fine quality that all his critics, whether 
friendly or not, acknowledge in his writings; and it is one well 
able to cover a multitude of literary sins. 

This ‘composé du tout’ has no doubt his limitations, but 
if he can again reach the level of ‘ Pécheur d’Islande’ English 
critics will have to revise their judgments; in any event he has 
already produced one great book. Some writers never seem to 
vary much from a respectable mediocrity ; they never disappoint 
or shock our well-regulated expectations: others, and Loti is 
among their number, have both spring and neap tides; and 
when, as sometimes happens, a storm of passion or emotion i 
roused, there comes such a flood as leaves its mark for future 
generations. 


A. H, Drerocs. 
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Che Kindly Fruits of the Earth. 


Tne warm September sun shone bright and full on the row of 
whitewashed cottages known as “ Potter’s Piece.” On every side 
shrill cries and clatter filled the air. Hoarse imprecations, with 
now and again a vulgar, mirthless laugh, arose from the open 
doorways, mingled with the hot steamy breath of soapsuds, 
onions, and green water. 

Unregenerate and sinewy urchins, in costumes rational enough 
as far as freedom of limb was concerned, settled long-standing 
differences mercilessly in the dust; while white-headed, noisy 
babes crowed lustily before the parental habitation, their 
garments apparently longer suffering from repeated washing 
than the sun-tanned faces of their owners. The ladies of 
“ Potter’s Piece,” in different stages of a process known to them 
as “cleaning,” whether applied to persons or possessions, screamed 
commonplaces across their respective palings, interspersed with 
judicious threats and warnings to the olive branches without; 
while others, either advanced in or indifferent to the execution 
of domestic duties, solemnly discussed the probabilities of the 
recent dry season. 

“Nur wet nur vine,” quoth a pleasant-voiced, rosy-cheeked 
woman, addressing herself in friendly accents to her neighbour, 
“°t ’oodn’t make nur a ha’porth o’ difference to ‘ee, Gran, I 
reckon.” 

The individual for whom these words were intended, raised 
her quaintly night-capped head and nodded knowingly; then, 
placing her recently-emptied basin on the ground beside her, 
she fell to contemplating the result of her especially-bestowed 
care and attention. 

Upon a gentle slope before her, surrounded by a trailing 
wreath‘of crisp, hairy, green leaves, reposed a gigantic marrow. 
Just this one fruit, by some strange fate, had formed and 
ripened on the luxuriant and sturdy plant; but it had attained 
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such perfect form and enormous proportions that it had almost 
served to satisfy its owner—no easy matter as a general rule, 
The harsh lines that time, discomfort, and discontent had 
stamped upon the seared old face, half hidden beneath her 
frilled cap, softened somewhat as she contemplated the lordly 
produce of her garden patch. 

“He do be a vine marrer!” continued the pleasant voice in its 
neighbourly tones. “Tha’lt never eat he in a week o’ Sundays, 
Gran.” 

The old woman looked up sharply: something very like a 
smile quivered for a minute’s space upon her thin, querulous 
lips. 

“Bless ’ee,” came the shrill pipe of an enterprising youth 
from the roadway, “we be a-goin’ to eat he at the buryin’, 
we be.” 

It was a harmless remark, seemingly, and might have passed 
unheeded had not Gran chosen to put a personal application on 
the event mentioned, as it was doubtless intended she should. 

A green virulent light flashed in her faded eyes, and she made 
ready to reply in language worthy of her reputation, while the 
women paused expectantly in their work, and the children waited 
in breathless anticipation of the inevitable. 

Still silence! The eyes of the onlookers wandered from Gran 
to the dusty lane beyond. A glimpse of swinging black coat tails 
had become visible in that direction, informing the watchers that 
their curate, the Rev. Frank Hilton, had turned the corner of 
Potter’s Piece, and was fast approaching. 

Gran’s mouth closed with a decided snap, as though the effort 
had cost her something, which, indeed, it had. 

It is a beautiful idea, the fact of a string of oaths dying away 
on the lips of this hardened old reprobate as the young clergy- 
man’s presence became known to her; and it would have been 
still more beautiful, had not Gran’s name been the first of the 
list of applicants for blankets as usual this winter. Gran would 
have preferred to have received the reverend gentleman in her 
chair by the fireside, for she had her own reasons for not wishing 
to display too great activity ; however, it was too late to beat a 
retreat at present, and after having satisfied her resentment by 
shaking her fist at her young tormentor, she leaned more heavily 
upon the stick she carried, and moved feebly towards the gate, 
starting in somewhat exaggerated surprise when the curate’s 
voice was heard exclaiming cheerily— 

“That’s right, Gran; I’m glad to see you out this fine day! 
The rheumatism is better, I hope. It is, isn’t it?” he added, as 
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she nodded a grudging assent ; “and I suppose that, under the 
circumstances, we are feeling grateful ? ” 

But Gran did not propose to feel anything of the kind. At 
her time of life dispositions are not readily changed, and Gran 
had not the least intention of developing any such soft-hearted 
virtue as gratitude. 

“Tt be owin’ to thiccy blessed drought,’ she mumbled un- 
graciously ; “it be ruinin’ the crops, so it be.” 

An almost imperceptible shadow of sadness stole across the 
young man’s face at her words. His profile, clear cut against 
the white background of the house wall, was somewhat Grecian 
in its outline, as shown in the broad, intellectual forehead, 
almost directly in a line with the finely-chiselled, sensitive nose 
beneath. Again, the curved, firmly-closed lips, earnest and 
purposeful, formed the mouth of an enthusiast; while the chin, 
though perhaps a trifle weak in position, was well proportioned 
and characteristic. 

Heart and soul he had devoted himself to his Master’s work; 
and to the many failures and disappointments necessary to 
exalted endeavours, he had long accustomed himself. But to 
Gran—was it really quite impossible to reach the heart of 
this sullen, ill-tempered old woman, who accepted all mercies 
as a matter of course, grumbling and sneering at the many 
blessings dispensed to her? Not that he was discouraged or 
lacking in the faith necessary for the anticipation of some 
change in this erring but venerable soul, but it had occurred 
to him, as he looked compassionately down at the feeble, tottering 
old body before him, that perhaps, even to-day, the time might 
be growing short in which the earthly regeneration of Gran 
must be accomplished. Doubtless if the old lady had been able 
to give vent to her feelings in a few carefully-chosen words 
before his arrival, he might have met with a more inviting 
reception; as it was, however, he found the ancient sinner 
even more than usually aggrieved and aggressive. 

Had it occurred to her to ask herself why her pastor should 
lend an ever-willing and sympathetic ear to the relation of her 
woes, she would have attributed it doubtless to want of wits on 
his part, arguing, in all probability, that, as this meek-spirited, 
easy-going individual had been established, in some vague sort 
of way, to do his duty by such as she, she might as well avail 
herself of his services, just as she would have no scruple in 
drawing water from the village pump. Sometimes, indeed, she 
had wondered that he made no effort to assert himself, or, 
growing tired of extending the helping hand, she now looked 
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upon as a right, made no attempt to throw off the yoke which 
had grown in proportion to that of the Old Man of the Sea. 

“ But drot it!” she had exclaimed in a burst of confidence to 
her neighbour, “there’s them as zort o’ vancy it, bless ’ee, and 
nur a one o’ they upstartish gentry ’ood get to Heaven ef s0 be 
it warnt for us poor volk.” 

To sum up her estimation in a few words, the parson was 
but a poor creature at best; but what could be expected from 
one who was apparently unable to see through the most barefaced 
of her little tricks and devices ? 

To-day her list of woes was grievous and plentiful. She felt 
sure that the messenger had helped herself freely from the 
generous weekly basket supplied her from the vicarage. The 
pudding had not suited the remarkable style of digestion peculiar 
to herself, of which process she included a detailed account ; also 
it was evident that the annual distribution of blankets would 
not take place till so late in the year, that she was sure the poor 
bodies would be starved with cold before they came into their 
property. Her visitor proposed to see into the matter. 

“And they coals, sir,” she added, with a plaintive wail of 
mingled injury and indignation; “ef so be the kind ladies as 
vound thic there coal money was to hear on the sinful waste o’ 
they coals—— Coal,” she continued scornfully, “no more o’ coal 
than thiccy chunk o’ rock!” 

The curate expressed his sorrow, but Gran was not so easily 
checked. It was not for her to say where the fault lay, but they 
that had the spending of the money should know best. 

Ke’ve a zight o’ vine doin’s to look to, sir,” she added, with 
self-conscious resignation, “ wi’out needin’ the troubles of the 
likes o’ us poor volk——” 

“Gran!” came a sharp voice of indignation from the gateway. 
“Gran, you wicked old woman, how dare you say such abominably 
ungrateful things!” Then as the speaker entering the wicket 
approached them she added, “It’s a wonder you aren’t struck 
dumb on the spot, indeed it is. At any rate, you may be sure it’s 
not for the want of deserving it.” 

Gran gave a shame-faced little curtsey as these words fell 
unexpectedly upon her ear, and at the same time the curate lifted 
his hat, to all appearance shocked, if not a little pained. 

“Tt was a pity,” he thought—that is, she was so very pretty, 
Miss Doreen Rivers—and working so energetically in the parish 
too; but how could she expect these poor souls to learn to control 
their tongues if she made no effort to moderate her own language? 
Still Gran accepted the reproof with surprising meekness, evel 
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though it were possible that the visitor’s open basket suggested 
the best tea and other luxuries. Yet the loss of a tongue was a 
somewhat sobering prophecy even to Gran. 

“ Bless ’ee, miss, I meant nur harm,” she faltered apologetically, 
“though t’aint for the likes o’ I to say nur a Word agin P 

“No, Gran,” remarked Miss Rivers with emphasis, “it certainly 
is not, and so I think you had better keep silent for the future.” 

The curate frowned. She was hard on these poor souls, he 
thought—he had half suspected it for some time; had even 
received insinuations from the people themselves in respect to 
her inflexibility upon a matter of pawned coal tickets. To come 
among these humble cottage folk and fail to help and cheer them 
was unsatisfactory enough, but to bully the long-suffering 
creatures during her visit—the idea was intolerable. He must 
speak to the young lady on the subject, and at the first oppor- 
tunity. Not a very pleasant ordeal, he considered. On the whole, 
he might have found it easier if her eyes had not been such a 
very trustful sort of blue. 

“Ef so be as I’ve said aught to offend the gentleman——” 
began Gran in a low mumbling voice. 

“You are sorry,” interrupted Miss Rivers quietly. “Well, 
there’s one thing, Gran, your words are not of much avail, or it 
would be pretty hard on your friends and acquaintances, I’m 
afraid.” Here the speaker gave an irresistible little chuckle, 
while the young fellow at her side struggled hard to preserve a 
demeanour suitable to the occasion, and tried not to see the joke. 

“Mr. Hilton has been very good to you,” continued the girl, 
with a touch of feeling in her tones. ‘“ Wouldn’t you like to do 
something to please him, for once?” 

The old woman glanced up at them shrewdly. She half 
suspected a plot. 

“Come to the harvest thanksgiving on Sunday,” continued the 
speaker persuasively. “Surely you’ve something you are grateful 
for?” Her eye roved round the tiny garden in search of 
inspiration. 

“He do be a vine marrer,’ murmured Gran, following the 
direction of her glance. 


“It is, indeed,” agreed Miss Rivers admiringly. “ Well then, 
your beautiful marrow.” 

The curate thought it advisable to assist her at this point. It 
was by no means a high-minded suggestion, that Gran should go 
to church in order to please him, or that once there, she should 
proceed to give thanks for the solitary vegetable that graced her 
garden ; but after all, Miss Rivers had made some headway, and 
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that was everything with Gran. He resolved to carry off the 
situation as lightly as possible. 

“T know now,” he volunteered with a laugh, “ what the poet 
meant by ‘a winsome marrow;’ it certainly does Gran credit, 
We return thanks on Sunday,” he continued gravely, “for all 
such gifts of God—the kindly fruits of the earth in fact.” 

“That he be,” interposed the old woman excitedly, “he be— 
my marrer, the fruit o’ the earth and no mistake.” 

“Tt is really the finest I have ever seen,” asserted the lady 
visitor with the air of a connoisseur. 

Gran’s eyes sparkled with pleasure. “ Maybe as I'll come o’ 
Sunday arter all,” shejallowed graciously. 

At this juncture the pleasant-faced neighbour Mrs. Jordan 
requested an interview with the curate, if beckoning to him by 
means of the infant on her arm could be so called. It was now 
fixed, she joyfully proceeded to announce—the master had 
graciously consented to the baptism of the baby. 

It was a victory indeed: Mr. Jordan having proved himself, so 
far, a very tough customer. 

“ Nur could the master do less, I say,” his wife averred stoutly, 
“seein’ the lovely robe as the young lady give to the little un. 
An’ hur standin’ for him herself, so she be. God bless her!” 

Bribery! The curate’s eyes flashed a swift sad glance of 
intelligence towards Doreen, who blushed scarlet. 

Now would follow the opportunity for the administration of 
judicious rebuke. 

“You seem to have more faith in the application of the 
material than the spiritual, Miss Rivers,” he observed drily, when 
they had left the cottage far behind them. 

She was hurt, yet she did not allow him to perceive it. 

“Tt seemed to me,” she ventured apologetically, “that the 
vulgar mind must be influenced in a vulgar way.” 

He made no reply, though she evidently awaited one. Should 
he waste an answer upon her? She had called them vulgar. There 
remained nothing more to be said. After all, he considered, she 
was a mere child (a very pretty child and not without a certain 
charm of her own), but unfitted for the work in every way. 

“But the Jordans,” she ventured presently, as though reading 
his thoughts, “at least we have conquered them after a struggle.” 

“Yes, but by what means?” 

“Tt was the only way!” There was a strange pathetic note in 
her voice that caused him to peer into her blue eyes a little anxiously. 
They were curiously misty he fancied. It was to be hoped she 
did not intend to cry. Oh these women helpers, they were more 
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dificult to manage than a whole parish fall of poor folk! Then it 
flashed across him that she, at least, had succeeded where he had 
failed, and that he could not otherwise than confess it like a man. 
At once Doreen grew radiant. There was no question of tears 
now. He looked again into her eyes to see if they were still 
misty in appearance. It would be as well to know, for future 
reference should the occasion arise. 

Doreen, not understanding his motive, blushed undeniably. 

Even now he found himself unable to decide this important 
question, and forthwith fell to wondering whether she was aware 
of his views respecting the marriage of clergy? Perhaps it would 
be only fair to let her know that he, for one, had devoted his 
whole heart to his work, and that the accomplishment of his duty 
was, and always would be, his first ambition and object in life. 
After all, there was plenty of time yet to tell her this. She 
would not take an interest in him as quickly as he-— 

One thing was certain, he must break himself of that absurd 
curiosity respecting her eyes. Meanwhile what was it he had 
wished to say to her? But there was no mention of her harsh 
treatment of her parishioners that day ! 

On the afternoon before the eventful Sunday, Gran, leaning 
upon the arm of her kindly neighbour Mrs. Jordan, took a 
trial trip to the church. The quaint old figure, in her funereal 
bonnet and gala shawl, having passed through the porch, surveyed 
the interior of the building with breathless interest not unmixed 
with awe. Out from the impressive gloom, masses of fragrant 
blossoms brightened the quaint oak carving, while autumn 
fruit, in every shade of gold and russet, peeped saucily from 
their skilfully fashioned nests of moss and leaves. Flowers 
of the field, gathered by the humble fingers of the poor, decked 
the old grey stone-work, while fragrant petals from the crystal 
houses of their wealthier neighbours touched the table of the 
Lord with glory. 

“T be lookin’ for the marrers,” whispered Gran excitedly. 

But these vegetables had not, as yet, been assigned to their 
place of honour. They lay together with Gran’s, which had 
been carefully initialled, in a confused heap in the porch, 
where the cheery voice of the vicar was plainly audible holding 
@ curiously one-sided conversation with some person unseen. 
To what glorious distinction might not this wonderful marrow 
attain? With a detaining hand on her companion’s arm, Gran 
drew back into the shadow to listen. Perhaps she might even 
hear it said that the Lord had deigned to accept her offering ! 
Who could tell ? 

VoL. OXxIY. 2Q 
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“It’s not the least use, Miss Rivers,” the vicar was saying. 
“T really cannot have the church turned into a greengrocer’s 
shop, and an indifferent greengrocer’s at that.” 

Here & woman’s voice made itself heard protesting faintly, 
but the manly tones continued—“ Didn’t you know what was 
overheard in the church last year? Some woman, a dissenter 
too of all people, likened the place to a big advertisement for 
seeds. Scandalous, wasn’t it? And it really won’t do, you know, 
It really won’t do at all.” 

“ But the vegetables are sent by the poor,” pleaded his listener's 
voice softly. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” was the decided answer. “The 
church cannot be made into a market garden to please any 
amount of poor people. John,”—in well-known accents of command 
—<“ put all the absurd vegetables into a wheel-barrow and cart them 
down to the hospital with my compliments. I do declare,” he added 
in confidential tones, “that they would like to fill the whole place 
with green-stuff if I didn’t draw the line somewhere. As it is, the 
effect of our fine brass-work is entirely lost among the flowers,” 

“And on Sunday,” ventured the soft voice gently, “we are 
going to thank God for His flowers as well as ourselves for our 
brass-work. ” 

The vicar glanced sharply at the speaker, but the eyes that 
met his gaze were purely, trustfully blue, and the face upturned 
to his, innocent as a flower. No sarcasm could have bee 
intended—Doreen Rivers was but a child! 

The marrows had disappeared in the direction of the hospital, 
when Gran crept silently from the porch leaning heavily on the 
arm of her friend. 

“Tha’'lt do it fine to-morrow, Gran,” quoth Mrs. Jordan, 
alluding to the walk. 

“T baint agoin’ to try,” observed Gran oracularly. “ Ee’ve eyes 
and ears, Zarah, zame as I have, baint ’ee?” 

Mrs. Jordan signified that this was the case. 

“ Then ’ee see what cameo’ my marrer.” There was something 
so bitterly resigned about Gran’s tones that her companion grew 
nervous. 

“Do ’ee cuss a bit now, Gran,” she suggested tenderly ; “ may 
be t’ood ease ’ee like!” 

“Cuss!” exclaimed Gran in accents of tragic scorn, “ cuss, 
Zarah! where ’ood I vind the blessed language for it?” 

And Mrs. Jordan could make no suggestion. 


It chanced that Miss Rivers and the curate met again at 
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the cottage of their protégée some few days later. Frank Hilton, 
his brow clouded by the knowledge of failure and disappointment, 
was listening with almost superhuman patience to Gran’s shrill 
tirade. 

“Aye, there be places enough for the gentlefolk in thic there 
church,” she was exclaiming in her high-pitched treble as 
Doreen entered, “ but nur a corner fur the likes o' I. Nura 
corner,” she continued, scarcely pausing to take breath. ‘“ The 
rich folks’ vruits is hung high enow. The ladies as dance around 
wi’ thicey decoratin’ an’ gimcrackery sees to that, I reckon. 
Howsumdever, the Lord baint atakin’ nur stock o’ their winder- 
pane pineapples an’ their drotted gardeners’ tommytoes.” 

“Why, what is the meaning of this?” exclaimed the lady 
visitor in surprise. 

Frank Hilton did not offer to explain, and Gran showed a 
tendency to sullenness. 

“Meaning enow,”’ she remarked reluctantly. “The Lord 
‘oodn’t accept o’ my marrer.” 

The curate’s eyes sought those of Doreen. He hoped vaguely 
that she would not laugh. He felt that had she done so he 
could have hated her then, and for ever. 

The pretty face softened with ready sympathy. 

“Oh no, Gran!” she cried. ‘Surely you are mistaken.” 

“TI baint!” returned that individual with the dogged deter- 
mination of second childhood. 

“But supposing,” suggested Doreen after a pause, “that you 
did not offer your gift in the right way?” The old woman 
looked up in surprise. 

“T think,” pursued Miss Rivers thoughtfully, “that you 
should have sold your marrow and given the money as a thank- 
offering. And there is still time, you may even do so now.” 

Gran heard her with suppressed excitement. 

“Sell ’un!” she exclaimed with animation. “Drot it, thic 
there parson took he.” 

“But there was a lady,” began Doreen, with a shy glance at 
the old dame, upon whom her impressive manner was beginning 
to tell, “who thought she had never seen so fine a marrow as 
yours.” 

Here Gran brightened visibly. 

“She bought it,” continued her visitor cheerfully, “and sends 
you this fourpence in payment. Of course it is the money, Gran, 
and not the marrow, that will be most useful to the Lord.” 


Gran stretched forth a withered claw to receive the proffered 
pence, 


2Q2 
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“When be I to gi’ un?” she inquired with interest. 

“ On Sunday morning,” was the glib response. 

“I be a comin’!” returned Gran with childish eagerness, her 
past grievances all forgotten in this new interest. 

And yet she wondered why both visitors smiled. 

Doreen and the curate left the cottage together. Here then 
was the opportunity for her enlightenment on his view of clerical 
marriages. 

“Gran has you to thank for her happiness,” he said with 
some feeling, “and I too am greatly indebted to you for your 
help.” His companion murmured a blushing protest, but he 
continued— 

“You have taught me the value of your work among these 
poor people. You have shown me that a true and sympathetic 
woman can, by some strange subtle instinct, reach the hearts of 
these poor ignorant souls in a way that we men can never hope 
to do. I thank you, Doreen,” he continued earnestly, “ for this 
lesson,” (did he know that he had called her Doreen? ) “and also 
for your unfailing assistance at times when I have been downcast 
by repeated failure, for,” he added in despondent apology, “ even 
the sower loses heart when continually traversing barren ground.” 

But Doreen too had something upon her mind. 

“No one walked with the sower to tread in the seed,” she 
ventured half whispering, “ perhaps if they had . 

He gave her one quick incredulous look. 

“Doreen,” he exclaimed with suppressed feeling, “I too have 
many a weary mile of sowing to accomplish, through thorns and 
tangles, hill and dale, and by the wayside—and—and, Doreen, | 
love you! Have you the courage?—God willing, will you walk 
with the sower?” 

And she answered softly, “God willing, all the way!” 


The service on Sunday morning was weary work to Gran. 

“When ’ull they come to bag un?” she inquired audibly, 
referring to the future destination of her gift. 

And Mrs. Jordan, who had been regular in her church attené- 
ance before falling in with her unworthy spouse, successfully 
hushed her with a series of shocked frowns and awestruck 
whispers. The pence chinked a running accompaniment in the 
palm of Gran’s rusty glove as the vicar prayed on, that God “ who 
alone worketh great marvels,” should bless the clergy. Then 
followed the sermon, and at length the long-looked-for moment 
arrived when the alms-bag should be handed to Gran. 

With due solemnity the old lady dropped in her fourpence 
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slowly one by one, following with her eyes the progress of the 
sidesman to whom she had intrusted her precious treasure, until 
he returned from his duty empty-handed. 

Still Gran’s gaze was bent eastward, a little wistfully. 

“He be right enow,” whispered her companion touching her 
arm, imperatively. ‘He be right enow, Gran; kneel, can’t ’ee?” 
And with a little half sigh of satisfaction, Gran knelt. 

Through the solemn words of the benediction, and the im- 
pressive silence that followed it—through the slight rustle of 
the stirring congregation, and the first soft half-sobbing notes of 
the organ—Gran knelt, her face buried in her shabby cotton gloves 
the sable plumes nodding mournfully in her sombre satin bonnet. 
The people streamed forth from the pews; and Mrs. Jordan, 
conscious of a vague sense of uneasiness, whispered impatiently, 
“Gran!” 

But in vain may call the voices of her earthly neighbours, for 
Gran’s soul, filled with a new sense of gratitude and hope, had 
followed her first thank-offering to her Maker. 


Evetyn Hop. 











Lourdes. 


Ir was my lot to find myself, in the early spring of the year, 
in the South of France, close to one of the finest parts of the 
Pyrenees, and attracted by the curious fascination that draws 
people to places of pilgrimage, I paid one day a visit to Lourdes, 
There is a magic about places of reputed miracle even to people 
of the nineteenth century, and it is with this that the little town 
nestling at the base of the Pyrenees is invested. 

A small town of some six thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
it is only within comparatively recent years that Lourdes has 
been known to the world. It depends for its interest on no 
historical association, on no commerce or manufactures, but 
simply and purely on the fact that, as late as 1858, a simple 
peasant girl alleged that she had been more than once visited 
by the Virgin. The story goes that she had been engaged in 
her humble daily toil of gathering sticks when the Divine 
Mother had appeared to her, urging her to build a shrine for 
worship on the spot of her appearance. The vision was repeated, 
and news of the visions spread. They were soon the talk of the 
village. The peasants of the district were impressed. Their 
simple souls, inclined already to that superstition that haunts the 
vicinity of mountains and places where the light of education has 
not entered, fell an easy prey to the reports, and then to the 
representations of the priests. And these were not slow to 
recognise that here was virgin soil for the sowing of their seed. 

How much they themselves believed in the alleged visions, and 
how far they set themselves to pervert the peasants’ simplicity, it 
is difficult to say. They doubtless knew how thin a borderline 
separates superstition from belief in the supernatural. However 
that might be, tinder is not more easily ignited than were the 
peasants’ unsophisticated minds by the reports of Bernadette 
Soubirous’ vision. 

The results were farther reaching than even the priests could 
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have foreseen. Out of Bernadette’s visions has arisen Lourdes 
as it now is—new Lourdes, large, bustling, modern—a famous 
place of pilgrimage for all France and for countries yet farther 
afield. 

Our progress southward was slow enough. We seemed to wind 
through the valley, not verdant yet in its spring dress, but nove 
the less picturesque by force of its contrast of vivid colours. 
Here and there we passed quaint, straggling, wayside villages : 
Bettharam and St. Pé, little out-of-the-world spots, whose bare, 
brown trees stood out in skeleton-like nakedness. The Pyrenees 
loomed more near as we advanced, seeming to approach almost to 
their base ; their snow-capped peaks in some places almost merging 
with the sky, stood out in strong relief to their bare black sides. 
The Gave, with its turbid waters green and swollen, wound along 
the valley at our feet. There was a sharply defined contrast all 
around in the landscape—winter’s blackness contending, as it 
were, with the approach of budding spring—that was not without 
a beauty of its own. 

On reaching Lourdes we turned out of the station, to find the 
town, divided into two, lying beneath us. On our right was new 
Lourdes, called into being, as it were, at the voice of Bernadette, 
risen Phoenix-like from the ashes of the old—white, dazzling, 
jarringly modern, with its churches and convents and hotels, 
insignia of nineteenth-century life and progress. On our left lay 
old Lourdes, primitive Lourdes, with its grey subdued tones and 
colours, and towering above all its ancient castle, now ruined, but 
with that frown that ruins often retain long after their glory has 
departed. Standing sentinel-wise on a natural eminence, it 
recalled the days when it had held the key to all the valley, and 
its splendid fortifications had resisted the attacks of the English 
as far back as the Middle Ages. It stands now, ivy-covered, but 
beneath the green mantle, gaunt and crippled, somewhat pathetic 
in its dethronement. 

We crossed the Gave and took the way to the miraculous 
grotto. A squalid enough road, but to our minds hallowed by 
reason of the incarnate hopes and fears that had trod that way 
before. For every year thousands of pilgrims, some in hope, some 
in fear, all bowed down by plague and disease and sickness, have 
traversed this way, knowing that at the end lay their fate’s 
decision. 

At first the grotto was dwarfed and lost sight of as we entered 
the large open square, laid out in parterres, to be gay by-and-by 
with coloured flowers, and railed in by decorative iron railings, 
the entrance to the magnificent churches that have been reared 
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on the site of Bernadette’s childish vision. In the square is 4 
statue of the Virgin royally crowned in gold, and one of St. Michael, 
But we passed these cursorily, for the grotto held for us supremest 
interest. As we turned to the right of the church we came upon 
it in a rock beside the river. 

It was a scene so unexpected as to be at first sight almost 
disappointing. One had pictured a lonely pool, a Bethesda, to 
whose rocky sides the halt, the maimed, the blind should come, 
waiting for the healing of the waters. But the Bethesda pool 
had been dissected and twisted and distorted, like some natural 
thing trained to artificial ways, till it was almost beyond re- 
cognition. There was, it is true, as at the first, the natural cave 
or grotto in the side of the rock. That had not been altered or 
destroyed, but its blackness and darkness were illumined in a 
manner that reminded one of some scene from fairyland. In the 
centre of the space below, covered with a white pavement, a very 
pyramid of roses reared itself, the artificial pink blossoms con- 
verging toa point. On all sides of this mound of roses gleamed 
forth candles; candles dazzling white, of all sizes and shapes 
and thicknesses, whose brightness lighted vividly the blackness 
of the rocky background and the gorgeous colouring of the 
pink blossoms. An iron railing with an open gate enclosed the 
grotto, above which were the words: “On est prié de garder le 
silence.” 

Prie-Dieu chairs stood here and there inside the enclosure, 
and just outside the railing were ranged a number of chairs and 
benches. Looking tranquilly down from a natural alcove in the 
rock was a statue of the Virgin, the gracious “ Lady of Lourdes,” 
as the little peasant girl is supposed to have seen her, clad all in 
white, with a blue scarf round her waist and a rosary attached. 
Wreathed about the head in large letters of silver were the words, 
“Je suis |’ Immaculée Conception.” 

Candles burned at the feet of the Virgin, lighting up offerings 
in the shape of flowers—magnificent structures of hothouse 
exotics, skeletons of humbler bouquets, simple bunches of common 
flowers, shrunken, withered, speaking pathetically of the donors. 
In the distance a basket of papers and letters held acknowledg- 
ments of cures effected by the Blessed Virgin, or contained 
substantial recognition in the shape of money. 

Before the railings kneeled a class of children chanting the 
Litany. There was the illumined grotto, its black, rocky, 
resonant sides contrasting sharply with the dazzling whiteness 
of the Virgin’s robes. Behind us flowed the Gave, full and green 
and deep. To our right stretched an avenue of leafless poplars, 
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slenderly silhouetted against the grey sky, and converging to a 
point in the distance. In our ears was the sound of trickling 
water as it issued from the miraculous spring at our feet, and 
the hum of infant voices as they rose and struck and echoed from 
the black vaulted roof of the grotto in the monotony of their 
childish petitions. 

“Sainte Marie, mere de Jésus, priez pour nous, pauvres 
pécheurs.” The words rose and fell with a rhythmic murmur, 
the effect being little short of overpowering in the stillness and 
surroundings. What it must be in times of pilgrimage, the 
combined voice of the multitude of men and women and children, 
wretched, diseased, plague-stricken, their hearts sore, while their 
lips sing, it is not easy to conceive. 

Above the spring were the words, “ Allez boire a la fontaine et 
y laver. 25 Février, 1858.” 

After the chanting, each child stepped down to the spring and 
received water in a cup, first making the sign of the cross on his 
or her little forehead with one wet finger dipped in the cup, and 
then drinking of the healing water. 

Fringing the front of the grotto’s roof, and mantling its stony 
sides, were, even at this early season, luxuriant trails of ivy, and 
suspended beneath these were innumerable tokens to remind 
us of the sick and the suffering who had found healing in the 
miraculous waters. There were wooden crutches, leg-rests, 
sticks and staffs, and arm-splints, grey with the accumulated dust 
of years, whose owners had presumably come halt and maimed, 
and left sound of body and rejoicing. 

Into the pavement—an innovation since the days of the simple 
surroundings when Bernadette saw her childish vision—is let a 
square, indicating the exact spot where the Virgin is supposed to 
have appeared to the child, in these words— 


Place ow priait 
Bernadette 
le 11 Février 
1858. 


And again, in another square, are graven these words— 


Ancien cour du canal. 


Although there was no regular pilgrimage at that season of the 
year—no crowd, as in summer, of wretched sufferers, praying and 
pleading, cast into the depths of despair by the Virgin’s silence, 
or transported into ecstasy by some token of her favour—no 
maimed, fevered, pestilential multitude from far and near, 
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attracted irresistibly by hope—there were yet not wanting 
pathetic enough worshippers. People kneeled and stood around; 
some at the feet of the statue, as if to gain inspiration from it, 
looking up into the face of the inanimate figure with a ve 
pathos of appeal in their expressions; some close to the stone, 
smooth and worn with the kisses of the pilgrims. 

Inside the railings kneeled several nuns, dressed according to 
their different orders, some in black dresses, some in blue, with 
large, picturesque white lappets framing their faces. 

A few yards to the left of the grotto we came upon the 
miraculous baths, or healing pools. No simple pool this, where 
the sufferer might wash in the hope of being clean, but several 
and separate stone tanks, partitioned off into cubicles, and 
supplied by pipes from the main spring. We entered from an 
outer room, and found each piscine curtained off with a linen 
curtain, the water in the tanks intensely clear and sparkling, the 
atmosphere conveying an indescribable chill even to one clothed 
as we were for winter. What the effect of such rigour on the 
diseased and suffering must be, one shuddered to think. 80 
dangerous is it for some diseases, that a special notice over each 
piscine warns sufferers from these that they bathe at their own 
risk. Two women were bathing in an adjoining cubicle, and we 
heard distinctly their groans and prayers as they besought “Our 
Lady of Lourdes” for healing, washing not without “ strong crying 
and tears.” Save for these, the place was quiet enough, but in 
summer, in the time of regular pilgrimage, the scene is changed. 
A crowding, jostling, diseased multitude fills the place, and the 
water conducted through pipes into these piscines, or pools, is 
changed only twice a day. It is horrible to think of the diseased 
and plague-stricken taking turns in the water, vitiated and 
pestilent as it must be. 

Deeply interesting as the place is, there is yet much to jar on 
one’s sense of what is right and fit, as if something sacred had 
been rudely intruded upon. There is the dazzling white of the 
pavement, the taps ordered and arranged, the diverted course of 
the Gave, to allow of the gleaming promenade in front of the 
grotto, the brilliant buildings towering above us, shops in the 
distance, one bearing over its entrance in large letters, “ Frére de 
Bernadette Soubirous,” and a shop almost on the spot where 
bouquets, candles, statuettes of the Virgin, are made objects of 
barter, and a disgrace to the place. 

We turned from the grotto and ascended the broad steps to the 
entrances of the churches. There are no less than three literally 
superposed on the rock, and completely dwarfing the grotto, 
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really magnificent in structure. By force of contrast, the picture 
rises before us of the simple originator of these vast buildings 
ending her life in the seclusion of a convent, all unwitting in her 
innocent retirement that she was leaving lasting memorials of 
herself. 

We entered the basilica, which is built above the grotto, and 
found it literally ablaze with ornamentation and reconnais- 
sances from pilgrims, who thus declared themselves to have 
been cured by the gracious “Lady of Lourdes.” It was conse- 
crated in 1876, bishops and archbishops assisting at the ceremony. 
The interior consists simply of a nave and side chapels, but the 
decorations on the walls are brilliant and dazzling. There are, 
among the more elaborate tokens, banners in silk and banners in 
satin, with ornate designs worked upon them. There are medal- 
lions, crossed swords, tablets, hearts in silver and gold, models of 
ships, and among the humbler offerings, frames with wreaths of 
artificial flowers, sprays of orange-blossom being pathetically 
prominent, 

On one of the walls of the entrances to the Church of the 
Rosary was a modelled foot, and beneath, the words in French— 


Cured, and may I use it to Thy glory. 


Another testified to the cure of a hand. 

It was with a sense of relief that we turned our eyes from the 
gleaming churches and rested them on the green hill just above 
us. It was a Calvary hill. It was like turning from something 
earthly, smothered in the world’s pomps and trappings, to some- 
thing spiritually pure. Ascending from the base, and defined 
against the grey sky, I counted no fewer than nine Calvaries. 
On one of these, the outline clearly defined, hung a figure of the 
Christ. Rude wooden crosses they were, dotting the hill at 
intervals of a few yards. It was to us infinitely touching to 
picture pilgrims, diseased and disabled, doing penance here, some 
ascending the hill on bended knees, all imbued in a dim way with 
the notion that, through personal suffering, the Divine Mother 
might be propitiated. Impressive, indeed, must be the spectacle 
of the procession slowly ascending the hill and winding down the 
other side, chanting as they go. 

As to actual and authentic cures the conflict of ideas is some- 
what overwhelming. About us, on the one hand, were congre- 
gated the evidence and testimonies of innumerable cures. On 
the other, our own senses, trained to the mode of thought of the 
nineteenth century, refused to credit the miraculous—refused to 
believe that diseases had been instantaneously cured, poisoned 
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blood purified, maimed limbs restored to health and soundness, 
It is true that doctors asserting cases to be incurable were liable 
to err in their statements, so that what time and nature in due 
course effected might come to be credited to the miraculous 
properties of the spring. Then, again, it is natural enough to 
believe that hysterical affections should yield to the combina- 
tion of hope and mental stimulus. Faith-healing has had 
wonders coupled with its name before ever Lourdes sprang into 
being. 

Be that as it may, men, ever prone to believe what they wish 
to believe, cling to the fact of cures effected. For what will a 
man not give in exchange for his body? Why should they not 
be among the fortunate ones? Why should the Virgin not see 
fit to single them from the multitude seeking her favour? And 
so they go, year by year, buoyed up by hope, and the pilgrim- 
ages of to-day are as crowded as were those of ten and twenty 
years ago. 

That the fathers of the grotto, and the priests and Lourdes 
generally, have made capital out of Bernadette, the place itself 
bears witness at every step. It is, so to speak, constructed upon 
the peasant girl. But it has departed from its first purity and 
simplicity. It has become twisted and distorted, and artificial, 
even as the grotto pool has been perverted from its original 
course. By a strange perversion there have arisen out of the 
simplicity and purity of Bernadette’s faith, traffic and rivalry 
and competition, earthliness and worldliness, and the general 
degradation of men’s higher natures. 

As for Bernadette, she had no wish to share their gains, 
Probably those divine visions were to her too holy, too sacred, to 
make mere matters of merchandise. Her humble soul shrank 
from the notoriety, the publicity, with which the world threat- 
ened to overwhelm her. She left the fathers to reap their 
harvest, and retired to a convent, where she ended her days in 
seclusion in 1880. 


A. Fraser Rosertson. 











My Cigar. 


A MEMOIR AND AN APPRECIATION. 


Frou the Prophet to the minor poet of the Victorian era, men of 
action and men of thought have testified to the consolations of 
tobacco. Spenser acknowledged it as “divine,” and William Lilly 
—paraphrasing the “herba sana sancta Indorum,” for which a 
Franciscan father is responsible—committed himself to “ our holy 
herb nicotian.” It was one of the few human traits of the 
Romancists that they did not scorn the luscious leaf. Even the 
Ravennese cynic gave his unsolicited testimonial—“ glorious in a 
pipe.” Perhaps the finest compliment paid the plant was that of 
its English sponsor, Sir Walter Raleigh, who “tooke a pipe of 
tobacco a little before he went to the scaffolde.” 

Like everything in this world that is good, tobacco has had 
also its detractors. His Excellency Jean Nicot may not have had 
an arriere pensée when he procured from Philip II.’s physician the 
fragrant seeds which he presented to that much-misunderstood 
woman, Catharine de Medici. Yet even in our own day, notwith- 
standing the vindication of Dr. Pereira, there are those who, with 
the author of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ convict the “genus 
nicotiana” as “hellish, devilish and damned tobacco, the ruin and 
overthrow of body and soul.” Between the pxans of the poets 
and the philippic of Burton, we have the calmer commercial 
deduction. Consular reports have exhausted their ingenuity over 
every new theory that can be adduced about the “puro tabaco” ; 
its history, its culture, its brand. The average smoker neither 
sentimentalises nor theorises, but contents himself with mere 
enjoyment. Nevertheless, he likes to assure himself that the 
cabala “Vuelta Abajo” is writ large on his cigar-boxes. How 
many Englishmen can explain those two familiar words ? 

The “ Pearl of the Antilles,” of which its discoverer said, “It is 
the most beautiful land that eyes ever beheld,” is divided into 
three districts,—the Vuelta Abajo, or Lower Valley, the portion 
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of the island lying to the west of Habana; the Vuelta Arriba, or 
Upper Valley, between Habana and the meridian of Cienfuegos, 
and the Tierra Adentro, or Further Territory, from Cienfuegos to 
the extreme east of Cuba. In the Vuelta Arriba and the Tierrg 
Adentro a little tobacco is grown, chiefly on the small estancias 
and fincas, the best brands being the Yara, Mayari, and the Guisa, 
Cigars made from the Yara leaf are much smoked in Holguin and 
Santiago de Cuba, although to most persons other than the 
eastern Cubano their peculiar saline taste is most objectionable, 
The Vuelta Abajo is “ par excellence” the tobacco-growing district 
of Cuba. 

Navarrete describes with quaintness the tobacco-smoking of 
the aborigines of the island. In his account of the first voyage of 
Columbus, Padre Las Casas says,— 


“They beheld many of the natives going about with fire-brands in their 
hands, and certain dried herbs which they rolled up in a leaf, and lighting 
one end, put the other in their mouths, and continued exhaling or puffing 
out the smoke. A roll of this kind they called a ‘tabaco,’ a name since 
transferred to the plant of which the rolls were made.” 


In his ‘ Historia General de las Indias,’ Oviedo speaks of the 
“tabaco” as “ Among the evil customs of the Indians of Cuba, 
very pernicious and producing insensibility.” Their mode of 
smoking cannot have been a comfortable one. They inserted in 
the nostrils the forked ends of a hollow cane shaped like the letter 
Y, the other end being applied to the burning leaves. 

The neighbourhood of Habana claims the honour of being the 
part of the island where tobacco was first cultivated by the 
Spaniards. As early as 1580 attention was paid to the industry, 
which speedily grew to such an extent that the government 
claimed the monopoly of cigar-making. From that time, insur- 
rection in Cuba has developed from intermittent to chronic. In 
1716, and again in 1721, the planters, wearied of the restrictions 
imposed by the Captain-General, gave a reception more warm 
than hospitable to the inspector who came to fix the price of their 
crops. On a similar occasion in 1723, five hundred tobacco- 
growers having refused to accept the terms, and having destroyed 
the crops of those who did accept, a detachment of cavalry was 
sent to quell the insurgents, many of whom were killed. In 
1761, the government constructed the first Real Fabrica de 
Tabacos—now the military hospital—on the bay of Habana south 
of the arsenal. One immediate result of the Fabrica was the 
extension of tobacco-farming to the Vuelta Abajo, where, after 
1815 when the restrictions and the monopoly were removed, the 
industry rapidly increased. In 1827, there were in the district of 
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which Pinar del Rio is the centre, over five thousand vegas—as 
the tobacco-farms are called; in 1846, over nine thousand; in 
1870, some fourteen thousand; while before the outbreak of the 
present rebellion the tobacco-crop of the Vuelta Abajo was worth 
an annual average of thirty million dollars. 

The vegas of the Vuelta Abajo lie generally on the sandy-soiled 
margins of rivers, or in other low, moist localities. Ten or 
fifteen years ago, when sugar-planting, though arrived at depres- 
sion, had not yet gone below zero, the ordinary size of a vega was 
a caballeria—about thirty-three acres. Of these thirty-three 
acres, half was devoted to the raising of the banana, or platano, 
as the Cubanos name it, which is the staff of life of the “hands,” 
and also serves as a screen to protect the tobacco from the keen 
“northers ” known as “los nortes.” More recently, two or three 
caballerias have been united in one farm. On the vega are the 
“casa de vivienda,” or dwelling-house of the “ veguero,” who. may 
be owner or tenant—for the last three years almost invariably 
the well-nigh ruined owner; a drying-house; some mule and 
cattle sheds; the “ bohios,” or huts for the hands, who may be 
negroes, mulattoes, or the lowest class of whites, and seldom 
exceed forty to the caballeria ; and the “ cabana” for the “ mayoral,” 
or overseer. One reason for the extensive employment on the 
vegas of white labour—contrary to the rule on the “ ingenios,” 
or sugar estates—is that comparatively little of the work can be 
done in the heat of the day. 

One of the most extraordinary things in nature is the Cuban 
veguero’s instinct in the augmenting or diminishing the mildness 
or the strength of his tobacco. Cubans claim it to be a hereditary 
insight with which no acquired skill can compete. Certain it is 
that the Americans, and the occasional Frenchman or Englishman 
who, after learning tobacco-growing for years, have tried the vega 
as an investment, have, without exception, come to grief over this 
all-important detail. The fingers of the Cubano seem to divine 
the buds he must take off to limit the increase or height of the 
plant, the exact touches of trimming that will produce the proper 
quantity and quality of leaves. 

The writer who lately mourned a lack of invention in expletives 
cannot have tried Spanish. There is no other language in which 
& man can express himself with such emphasis, versatility, and 
general relief, and the veguero may be pardoned if he avails 
himself of the capabilities of his Castilian. His life is spent in a 
warfare that knows no truce. An authority has told us to “Go 
to the ant.” If the Cuban rebels had emulated the persistent 
perfection in tactics of the vivijagua, “ Cuba Libre” would be an 
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established fact. The vivijagua—the huge native ant—is to the 
tobacco what the locust is to the wheat. In years when his 
visitation assumes the proportions of a plague, recourse is had t 
the intercession, with procession and special adoration, of Sap 
Marcial, who is the patron of the vegueros. So insidious is the 
method of attack of the vivijagua, that the only remedy is “the 
rigor of the game,” cremation—unfortunately, necessarily of the 
plant as well as the parasite, as the eggs in the soil must be 
sterilised. The planter sees a flourishing growth droop and fade, 
He cuts the stem a few inches above the ground. Instead of 
healthy cells full of sap, he finds a fragile lace-work of fibre, 
The perforation is a masterpiece in design. The planter, how- 
ever, is not in the mood for admiration of the architectural genius 
of the vivijagua. As this plant is, so are all the others on his 
vega. He falls back on his Castilian. Even should San Marcial 
deliver him from the vivijagua, the veguero still has to pass his 
early morning and evening—at certain seasons his entire night— 
in exterminating other voracious insects that persecute his crop, 
One pest, the “cachaga,” domiciles himself at the roots of the 
leaves. He opens proceedings by feeding upon the part of the 
stalk which forms his ceiling. As he eats, he twists the outer 
edge of the leaf into a little tunnel around himself and his family, 
enlarging both family and home as he travels to the tip. The 
loathsome little “ verde” is an unrivalled mimic. His success in 
colouring himself the identical shade of the leaf through all its 
degrees of ripening, is calculated to deceive the keenest eye. For 
thoroughness of work he compels respect. He leaves nothing 
but the midrib. The exasperating “ rosquilla” gets into the 
hearts of the buds, and so rapidly does he multiply, that, in 
twenty-four hours, the plant is like poor Swift, “dead at the 
top.” 

To rid the vega of all these animalcule, there is nothing for it 
but to pick them off by hand. It is a pretty scene, in the 
tranquil tropical night, when the hands, each with a little safety- 
lamp attached to his hat or to his shirt-front, move with slow 
regularity, one by one, up and down the long drills of the field, 
the master taking duty at one end of the procession, the 
“ mayoral” at the other. Under the brilliant moonlight, the river 
winds below like a silver serpent—the hideous jaw of a cayman, 
perhaps, cast dark on the thin strip of amber sand. To the north, 
the Sierra de los Organos saws itself against the sky, and to the 
south-west, between the lean trunks of the giant “ palmas reales,” 
the mysterious line of coast lies in shadowy contrast to the 
crystal sea. Except for the occasional cry of a jutia, or the 
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chirping of the tocorroro, the hours are voiceless—motionless, 
too, unless it may be that the veguero’s wife, seated in the gallery 
of the casa, captures a cocullo from the “rosa pacifica” twining 
round the rail and meshes the cockroach-like creature in her 
dark hair, where, a signal that she at heart shares the work, it 
flashes as she turns her head from and towards the toilers. 

The “genus nicotiana,” whose original name was “ cohiba,” 
attains, as allowed, a height of from six to nine feet. The tobacco 
is stronger when fewer of the oblong, exquisitely-veined leaves 
are permitted to grow, eight to twelve being an average on a 
good plant. These leaves, when young, are of a cool, dark green, 
of a sheeny, smooth texture, and change, when mature, into an 
“arty greenery-yallery.” The Cubanos divide them into four 
distinct classes. To the first belong the “desecho,” or “ desecho 
limpio,” the pick of the leaves directly at the top of the plant, 
which are the best, for the reason that they have more equally 
come under the influence of the sun by day and the dew by night. 
Of the second class are the “ desechito,” which grow next to the 
above. The “libra,” or “ inferior,’ which are the small leaves 
about the top of the plant, constitute the third. In the fourth 
class are the “injuriado,” the leaves nearest the root, which are 
more apt to be soil-stained and injured by insects or by chemicals. 
The Habanero connoisseurs readily distinguish the best quality of 
dried leaves, such as the choice vegas produce, by their freedom 
from stains, and their even tinting of rich brown, exactly, say 
these people who understand “la galanteria,” like the irises of 
the southern girl. These leaves, when made into cigars, burn 
freely, with a brown or white ash, which will sometimes remain 
as such until the cigar is half smoked. In each of the foregoing 
classes there are, again, several grades. Of the “injuriado,” there 
are three qualities, of which the best is the “injuriado de reposo,” 
the re-picked, the other two being “ primeros ” and “ segundos.” 
Imperfect leaves of the “ desechito” and the “libra” are called 
“injuriado bueno,” while all the unclassifiable—the poorest 
quality, or broken leaves of the finest—is termed “injuriado 
malo.” ‘The trade distimguishes all these classes and grades by 
numbers, which, to the expert, suggest the names. 

After the “cosecha,”’ or harvest, when the tobacco has been 
cured, the precious “desecho” and “desechito” are tenderly 
separated, and made up into “gavillas,” or bundles. The re- 
mainder is also done up in similar bunches, consisting each of 
thirty or forty leaves of the “ injuriado,” and perhaps twenty-five 
of “libra.” Each class is then gathered into the “manojas,” 
Which consist of four “gavillas” tied together with strips of 
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palm-leaf. Fifty to eighty “manojas,” according to quality, 
compose the tercio, or bale, in which form, carefully wrapped in 
palm-leaves, the tobacco is transported to the railroad upon the 
backs of mules, each mule carrying two bales, the average weight 
of each bale being from a hundred to a hundred and twenty 
pounds. The muleteros—some score of them in caravan—haveg 
gay time on their roadless journey. Each man is seated on top 
of his bales, his legs wide apart after a most original method of 
balancing himself which experience proves so excellent that, even 
when the mule bends to drink, or descends the steepest track, his 
rider is never “spilt.” Afar off, if you chance to encounter the 
band, you hear the jingling of their empty stirrups accon- 
panying song or laughter; nearer, you envy them their “ ye- 
gueras,” the unequalled, if rather untrimmed, cigars made on 
the vegas. 

A vega of thirty-three acres may produce about ten thousand 
pounds of tobacco, of which five hundred may be “ desecho,” or 
best; two thousand “ desechito,’ or seconds; three thousand 
“libra,” or thirds; and four thousand five hundred pounds of 
“injuriado.” To estimate the profits of a tobacco-farm in a good 
year is difficult, as the price per bale may vary from forty to four 
hundred dollars, according to the class of leaf and the reputation 
of the vega. 

Since in Havana alone there are over two hundred Fabricas, the 
traveller is liable to buy in the “ Key to the New World” as poor 
a cigar as anywhere in London or New York. What its churches 
are to Rome, the Fabricas are to “The Paris of the Tropics,” from 
the tiny “tienda” open to the street and working two or three 
assistants to the huge factories employing from five hundred toa 
thousand. As the process of manufacture and the classification 
of grades is much the same with all the best makers, some details 
of a typical Fabrica—such as that of Partagas, Cabaiias, Upp- 
mann, Larraiiaga, or Muria—vwill illustrate the method of any of 
the great houses. The sales per annum by one of these houses 
only have amounted, previous to the present war, to thirty million 
cigars, of which Spain, England, Latin America and the States 
imported about five millions each, France and Germany some 
three millions each, the remainder either never passing into 
commerce or being retained for Cuban consumption. Many of 
the proprietors of the Fabricas contract with the planters of the 
Vuelta Abajo ; others have their own vegas. The first-class houses 
will not touch the “injuriado,” but export it. 

Arrived at the Fabrica, the bales are placed in the cleverly- 
shaded stone-paved store on the first floor. The proper condition, 
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a3 regards temperature and other details, of this store is an im- 
portant matter. The “ cosecha” being to tobacco what its vintage 
is to a wine, in order that the reputation of their house shall not 
be risked, it is the custom of the manufacturers, in view of the 
erop being in any one year a failure, to keep on hand a supply 
from the best harvests. When the bales are opened, the initiatory 
proceeding is the separation, with the most gentle handling, of 
the “ manojas ” and “ gavillas.” Next, the “gavillas” are carried 
to the moistening-room, where a squadron of men place the leaves 
into immense wood-lined vats, three parts filled with a solution 
of saltpetre in water. After a few hours the water is drained off, 
and the tobacco comes under the charge of another relay of work- 
men, generally promoted from the previous company on account 
of their having shown the dexterity of touch ‘essential in the 
spreading out of the leaves with the hands around the edges of 
the vats. There is a distinct art in the pressing out of all surplus 
water. The material is then taken to the unfolding-room, where 
the process is one of extreme delicacy. Here the employées—in 
this section they are generally women—work in pairs, the busi- 
ness of the one being to unfold the leaf without tearing it, a feat 
that can be accomplished quickly only after long experience, 
that of the other to “disbalillar,” or detach the stem, also an 
exceedingly nice operation. The big houses—which discard the 
stems—sell these to the lesser firms, who pulverise them to mix 
with “ injuriado” for “ filling.” 

In the next, and principal, department is carried out—by 
men—the separation of those leaves which are suitable for 
“capa,” or wrappers, from those which are to be used for 
“tripa,” or “filling.” This is performed at some half-dozen 
large centre tables, each of which is in charge of an “ escojedor,” 
or selector. Considering the discrimination imperative in this 
part of the work, the celerity with which it is done is marvellous. 
Ranged nearer the walls, each in a good light and having a raised 
ledge round three sides, are, perhaps, two dozen small, low tables. 
From one of these comes the “ torcedor,” or twister, and, supplying 
himself at one of the centre tables with a handful of leaf for 
“capa,” and a lot of the “tripa” for filling, goes back to his place. 
There he spreads out the “capa” smoothly before him and cuts 
with a sharp knife the different sections of the leaf, making the 
most of the finer parts, the tip being generally best, next to it 
the centre part, the portion just separated from the stem the 
most inferior. These rules, however, do not always apply, and 
the manipulator must be not only an artist, but an expert in 
everything relating to the tobacco plant, which can develop more 
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“ eussedness” than anything else in the vegetable kingdom. He 
next, with a sense of quantity that never fails him, lays the 
sufficient amount of “ tripa” on a leaf-strip, twists the whole in 
ene second into the shape of a cigar, and next moment has rolled 
the “capa” around it. The Habanero “ torcedor” is not merely 
a skilled workman—he is a juggler. He has made the cigar of 
just the right length and size without one trimming of the knife, 
The employées in this room are the men the highest in considera- 
tion in the factory. Most of them have acquired their experience 
4n their subject by several seasons on the vega as well as half a 
lifetime in the Fabrica. Each must have a “ nose,” an unerring 
eye, a sound nerve, and fingers of the sensitiveness of antenna, 
sometimes even a judicial palate. But they are capitally paid. 
The “‘escojedores ” get from five to seven, or, occasionally, eight 
dollars per day; the “torcedores,” from three to five. The men 
under them are paid per thousand cigars—probably two to four 
dollars. 

In the sorting-room, the cigars are classified, counted, and done 
up into bundles of, ordinarily, twenty-five cigars each. Most of 
the great Fabricas have their own box-making department; in 
any case, the cigars are packed on the premises, and the countless 
cedar-wood receptacles stacked under their different appellations 
of “ regalias,” “regalias imperiales,” “legitimas,” “ intimidades,” 
“trabucos,” and innumerable others, each Fabrica making use of 
several proprietary names which indicate its specialities, some of 
which never come upon the market. Then again, each of the above 
classes has its qualities in the order of “superfino,” “ fino,” “ flor,” 
“superior,” “bueno.” Furthermore, these qualities have their 
different colours, denoting their strength, in the scale of 
“ madura,” “oscuro,” “colorado,” “claro.” For instance, in the 
Fabrica of that company, an intelligible order would be, “ Larra- 
jiaga (maker), regalia (size), flor (quality), oscuro (strength),” and 
would result in the inquirer’s satisfaction in a cigar of rather 
more than medium strength, of a favourite quality and size. 

In the States, the erroneous idea is prevalent that the Cubanos 
smoke their cigars green. No Habanero fabricador will touch 
tobacco until it has been dried. Cigars of the more celebrated 
cosechas Cubanos keep in envelopes of oiled silk. These are 
brought to table with the ceremony with which a Cataluiian wine- 
grower opens a bottle of a famous vintage. They are accom- 
panied by the “candela,” a wrought silver dish often of workman- 
ship worthy of Cellini, often also a relic of one of the great emigra- 
tions of the “spacious days” of the Fourth Philip. It is filled with 
ashes of granadilla or ceiba, or some other fragrant wood, in 
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which lie buried two or three live coals, and it comes round in 
the wake of each hors-d’euvre. By the time that you have bowed 
your “gracias ” for your host’s “ favor” in lighting for you your 
priceless “smoke,” and have left off trying to puzzle out the sleight 
of hand by which he did it, you are reaching a degree of invoca- 
tion, which, in a soberer clime, you reserve for your “ inamorata.” 
You cease to marvel that the Cubano next to you should address 
such a cigar as his “ soul’s jewel,” “ the dawn of his day,” even its 
ash as “little fire-fly eyes.” You enjoy, and you echo his “con- 
suelo mio.” 
NaRANJA AMARGA, 
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By W. E. NORRIS, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘Turripy HALL,’ 
‘Mason AND MINOR,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XXII, 


THE SACRIFICE OF A “ PIS-ALLER.” 


We poor mortals are so constituted that, after a really heroic 
manifestation of self-sacrifice, nearly all of us—possibly even 
all—begin to suffer from that reaction which is one of the 
conditions of our existence, and to wonder whether we have not 
been rather geese for our pains. It always takes a little time, and 
sometimes a long time, to realise that one may easily resemble 
more ignoble creature than a goose. Cuckoo, jolting towards her 
destination in the musty fiacre, and knowing full well what her 
prospects were, could not help dwelling with something akin to 
regret upon the prospect which she had resolutely cast away. 
At a word from her—why should she attempt or affect to deceive 
herself when she felt no doubt about the matter ?—Fitzroy would 
have flung his plighted troth to the winds, would have left his 
Lady Elizabeth to console herself with some more congenial 
partner, and would have saved his own love, who loved him, from 
a life of dull, perpetual hardship. Conventionally speaking, it 
would, of course, have been dishonourable on his part to act 
in that way; but what, after all, are conventionalities worth? 
When it comes to the push, they are not, in truth, worth quite 
so much as they appear to be; yet, such as they are, we cannot 
ignore them with impunity, and doubtless it is well for us that 
we cannot. Cuckoo, at all events, had the comfort of knowing 
that, in deference to them, she had punished herself far more 
severely than her unavowed lover. He would become reconciled 
to his lot, which was not an altogether unenviable one as lots 
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go; but it was inconceivable that she would ever learn to relish 
hers. 

Madame Voisin came out to meet her upon the landing, in 
answer to her ring. 

“My child, you have given usa fine fright! And I who have 
been expecting you since five o’clock! What have you done with 
your cousin, then?” 

“He is not my cousin, and he hes gone back to London,” 
Cuckoo replied. 

“Vous m’en direz tant! Enfin !—puisque vous voila!” 

The good woman was evidently perturbed and excited. She 
did not listen to the excuses which were offered to her, nor did 
she give utterance to rebukes which had been fairly earned, 
Presently she threw open the door of her little salon, but shut 
it again quickly, without following Cuckoo, who advanced to find 
herself in the presence of a gentleman busily engaged in writing 
letters. He rose at once and laid down his pen, holding out both 
hands with what seemed to be an air of entreaty. But she 
shrank back from him. 

“ How did you find out?” she exclaimed. ‘“ What made you 
come here? Oh, I wish you hadn’t!” 

“Can’t you forgive me, Cuckoo?” James asked, 

She made no response to this appeal, for the rather humiliating 
reason that she was unable to control her voice. The surprise 
was too sudden and too complete; it came upon her at a moment 
when she was already overwrought and unfit to cope with fresh 
opposition. So, instead of coldly asserting her right to do as 
she pleased with a life which, when all was said, belonged to 
nobody but herself, she dropped disgracefully down upon the 
nearest chair and began to cry like a baby. Upon the whole, 
that was about the best thing that she could have done; but 
naturally she did not think so, nor did James Pennant help her 
to recover her equanimity by throwing his arm round her neck 
and kissing her wet cheek. 

“Oh, don’t,” she sobbed ; “ you wouldn’t, if you knew! It isn’t 
that I regret anything. I don’t regret what I have done, and 
—and I am going to do it still. It is only because I am s0 
tired!” 

In spite of this discouraging assertion, he did not remove his 
arm. He could be as gentle and affectionate as a woman upon 
occasion—did she not know that by previous experience ?—and 
it was with womanly caresses that he soothed her now until at 
length she laid her head passively down upon his shoulder and 
her convulsive sobs ceased. 
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_ “So Fitzroy had gone back to London,” he said. “That igs 
just as well, perhaps; though I should have liked to have an 
opportunity of thanking him. You were asking me how I came 
to be here. Simply because his telegram arrived in plenty of 
time for me to pack up a few things and catch the second boat 
train. I suppose he did not tell you that he had telegraphed ?” 

Cuckoo shook her head. 

“No, he never told me, But I might have guessed.” 

“And if you had guessed, we should not have met—is that 
what you mean? One understands why he kept his own counsel, 
He is a good fellow—a very good fellow!” sighed James wistfully, 
adding, after a brief pause, “ I wish——” 

He did not finish his sentence, nor indeed was there any need 
for him to do so—the nature of the wish to which he made 
allusion being so obvious. Cuckoo proved her comprehension of 
it by remarking, “ He is going to be married to Lady Elizabeth 
Tufnell.” 

“ Ah, well!” said James. 

“T don’t think it is exactly well; but it might have been worse, 
no doubt.” 

There was a rather long interval of silence, during which 
Cuckoo gently drew herself away and sat down upon a chair 
on the other side of Madame Voisin’s stiff little centre table. 

“You ask no questions,” she resumed at last; “do you think 
we have come to the end of the chapter? Do you think we are 
going quietly back to London—you and 1?” 

“If I were to answer ‘Le Roy le veult’?” suggested James 
with a faint smile. 

“Perhaps you could; I don’t know what power or authority 
the law may give you. But you will not when you have heard 
the horrid thing that I must tell you now in as few words 
as I can. I don’t know whether I am sorry or glad—a little of 
both, I think—but I do know that I have meade what you are 
thinking about utterly and for ever impossible.” 

“You have made a bad shot at what I am thinking about. 
However, you shall speak first. Let me just send these letters, 
which are rather important, to the post, and then I shall be ready 
to listen patiently to any number of so-called horrid things. 
Only it would be a relief to my mind if you could begin by 
replying to the one question which I have asked. Can you 
forgive me?” 

She gave him a little quick nod, swallowing down the trouble- 
some obstruction in her throat with which she was once more 
threatened. 
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“Then,” James declared, “ nothing else really signifies.” 

He left the room for a moment, carrying his letters with him, 
and, on his return, resumed his seat. 

“Now be as horrid as you like,” said he, smiling. 

But Cuckoo had no responsive smile at his service. Evidently 
he knew nothing and suspected nothing; he was under the 
impression that a petulant, childish escapade could be blotted out 
and forgotten, that it would have no consequences, beyond some 
possible, but not very probable, snubs on the part of certain 
leaders of London society, and that a fresh start might be 
initiated upon lines practically identical with those which had 
been abandoned. 

“Tf you knew how difficult you make it for me with your 
generosity!” she exclaimed. ‘ But you are like that; you have 
always been like that—and I am not like you. Ah! why should 
I be, when I have nothing to do with you?—I, who am the child 
of runaway parents, and whose father was a low-born music- 
master. Not that it becomes me to speak ill of them, poor souls! 
They at least ran away to be married, like honest people; but 
when I asked Mr. Carew to run away from his wife and join me 
here, I knew very well that I could never be what is called an 
honest woman again. No; not even if a divorce should leave 
him free to marry me—which it is not certain that he would have 
done. There !—now you know it all. And Mrs. Carew knows it, 
and so does Fitzroy, and—and you see why you must let me creep 
away somewhere and hide myself.” 

She had placed her elbows upon the table and was resting her 
forehead upon her clasped hands. She did not choose to look at 
James Pennant; but although she steadily refrained from raising 
her eyes to his face, she could see as plainly as possible the 
expression which it must wear after such an announcement. It 
was not in the man to condone that sort of thing. Generous he 
might be; it had to be owned that he was generous and kind and 
forgiving. But he could no more help a certain wondering 
contempt and disgust for evil-doers than he could help treating 
their evil deeds with severity. She had carried her point; 
assuredly he would neither order nor entreat her now to return 
to his home with him. 

But although, as a matter of fact, he did not give utterance to 
orders or entreaties of that nature, he did something infinitely 
more surprising and unlikely. For he rose, laid his hand upon 
the girl’s shoulder, and said quite quietly— 

“My dear, you never intended to disgrace yourself, and if 
Carew had come when he was called—bnt you foresaw, perbaps, 
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that he wouldn’t ?—you would have sent him about his business 
as soon a8 he appeared. What you really wanted to do was to 
burn your ships—to be able to confront me with an argument 
which would sound irresistible.” 

With a sudden impulse she caught his hand and kissed it. 

“Oh, father,” she cried, involuntarily using a form of address 
which she had thought never to use again, “ how did you know 
that that was what I wanted ?” 

But in an instant she recollected herself and went on 
hurriedly — 

“No, you are wrong; I thought he would come. I hoped he 
wouldn’t, but of course I thought he would. I could not possibly 
foresee that my telegram would fall into other hands, and that, 
by the happiest of chances, Fitz—oh, no! I can’t escape through 
that loophole.” 


“ Nevertheless, you call the chance that brought Fitzroy to 
your rescue a happy one.” 


“Yes—in one way. Still, the argument is irresistible, isn’t 
it?” 

James calmly admitted that it was. 

“T could not, under the circumstances, ask or expect you to 
return to England,” said he; “ but then it so happens that I did 
not propose, in any case, to ask that of you. The question—and 
it is the only question of any importance for either of us now— 
is whether you can forgive the injury that I have done you to 


the extent of consenting to live with me somewhere out of 
England.” 


Cuckoo raised her troubled, bewildered eyes. 

“T don’t understand,” she murmured. ‘‘ You can’t live out of 
England—you, a Cabinet Minister !” 

“‘T couldn't if I were a Cabinet Minister, but Iam not. I have 
just posted a letter to explain that private and domestic reasons 
compel me to decline the honour and to contemplate a some- 


what prolonged residence abroad. So that obstacle no longer 
exists.” 


“You have never been so insane! ” 

“Oh, I am as capable of insane actions as another, little 
though you might suppose it to look at me—I really am,” 
answered James, rubbing his hands, for he did feel that he had 
earned the right to enjoy himself this time. “The letter hss 
gone, past recalling; my insanity will be manifest to Jane 
Wardlaw and others within the next twenty-four hours, and it 
will be positively dangerous for me to show my face in London 
until the whole business has blown over and been forgotten. 
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You see, my dear, you are not the only person who knows how to 
set fire to inconvenient ships.” 

Cuckoo puckered up her forehead into anxious lines, while the 
tears slowly filled her eyes and brimmed over. 

“Why are you so good ?—it is dreadful of you to be so good!” 
she ejaculated, half laughing. 

“T am not quite so good as I appear,” he replied, “ nor are you 
half as bad as you would fain have me believe you. My conduct, 
I grant you, must be pronounced inexplicable by anybody who 
does not possess the key to it; but the key, after all, is easily 
discovered. Perhaps, when found, it may even serve to explain 
yours, which has been, you will allow, at least equally eccentric.” 

“Tt has been abominable—disgusting!” the girl cried. “ But 
you have the key; you require no explanation. You know—oh, 
I never could have imagined that you were so clever !—you know 
why I have done everything I could think of to hurt you; you 
know that I care more for you than for anything or anybody else 
in the wide world!” 

Was that the strict, exact truth? It was, at all events, a near 
enough approach to the truth to satisfy James Pennant, who took 
his adopted daughter in his arms and assured her—speaking, 
for his part, with absolute truth—that she could not have been 
more dear to him if she had been entitled by right of birth to 
bear his name. As for the sacrifice which he was making for her 
sake, it was the sacrifice of a pis-aller—neither more nor less 
than that. 

“T went in for politics,” he declared, in answer to her protests, 
“simply because a disappointed man must needs go in for some- 
thing. I relinquish public life, and any prizes that it may have 
to offer, without a pang now, because——” 

“Do you,” interrupted Cuckoo, “dare to say that you are not 
disappointed in me?” 

“T have that effrontery.” 

“Ah, then you would say anything, and you are beyond reach 
of argument! All the same, you are not going to be sent into 
exile a second time. Rather than that should happen, I will 
return to Ennismore Gardens with you to-morrow morning.” 

But James Pennant had no intention either of returning to 
Ennismore Gardens or of declining the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, for which he had already ‘applied; and as 
he was a resolute man, he ended by imposing his will upon one 
who was more emotional than obstinate. When at length 
Madame Voisin, whose patience had been severely taxed all this 
time, ventured upon a discreet re-appearance, she was informed, 
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much to her amazement, that her guests proposed to start for 
Italy the next day. 

“For Italy!” she exclaimed. “But why for Italy, of all 
countries in the world, at this season of the year? Why not 
for England ?” 

“We think,” answered James, “that England has had enough 
of us for the present, and we are sure that we have had enough 
of England. For the rest, Italy does not mean Rome or Naples. 
We are bound for a certain hotel that we know of on the Lago 
Maggiore, where we spent some weeks many years ago, and 
which we have taken it into our heads that we should like to 
revisit. We rather enjoyed ourselves there, didn’t we, Cuckoo? 
Do you remember the lessons in the little dark sitting-room, 
with the outside persiennes closed, and the boat in which 
we used to scull about among the islands after dinner?” 

Cuckoo nodded, and left the room somewhat hastily. 

“Her nerves are unstrung,” James explained; “all things 
considered, that is not surprising. But change of air and scene 
will soon put her right, I hope.” 

Madame Voisin looked dubious. 

“And the young man—the cousin?” she made so bold as to 
inquire. “ What becomes of him?” 

“He does not enter into the question.” 

“Comment done !—he does not enter into the question? Ah, 
dear Monsieur Pennant, forgive an old woman who has lived a 
long time and seen many mistakes made—some of them even, 
perhaps, by you. You have objections, I suppose, to your 
nephew. I do not ask what they are, but I implore you not to 
fall into the error of imagining that change of air and scene can 
work miracles. These two young people will not forget; I have 
watched them and I know! You may part them, but you will 
never prevent them from adoring one another.” 

“You think that they adore one another ?” 

“ Dame! si vous les aviez vus ensemble !” 

James stifled a sigh. 

“It is you who are mistaken, my dear Madame Voisin,” said 
he steadily ; “‘ you must have made up your mind to see something 
and fancied that you saw it. In reality my nephew is engaged 
to be married to a young lady of his own choice, and if his choice 
had fallen upon Cuckoo, I should not have thought of opposing 
it. So you see that your imagination must have played a 
trick upon you.” 


“Mais je n’y suis plus du tout, du tout!” murmured the 
perplexed lady. 
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“T can sympathise with you,” answered James; “I have not 
unfrequently found myself similarly situated. But in such cases 
I think—don’t you agree with me?—that the wisest plan is 
always to keep silence.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


FITZROY SPENDS A MOMENTOUS EVENING. 


“Ar last,” Lady Wardlaw announced to her husband, one sultry 
afternoon when the London season was at its height, “James 
condescends to communicate with me. I have a letter, dated from 
some place or other on the Italian lakes, in which he doesn’t 
answer a single one of the questions with which I have been 
bombarding him all this time.” 

“That,” observed Sir William, “ does not surprise me. It is so 
easy to abstain from answering impertinent questions when you 
are safe on the other side of the Alps.” 

“My questions,” Lady Wardlaw declared, “were anything but 
impertinent.” 

“Perhaps they were too pertinent, then. Well, what has he to 
say for himself?” 

“Oh, nothing. When you come to think of it, what could he 
say for himself? He tries to say something for the girl—some 
ridiculous, fatuous excuses about her health having broken down 
that he sent to his constituents and the newspapers. Then, of 
course, he adds that I shall understand what a severe nervous 
shock she has sustained, and how he could do no less than take 
her away from scenes and associations which she could no longer 
endure. As if somebody else couldn’t have taken her away! I 
really am out of all patience with James.” 

“T have noticed for some time past that you are,” observed Sir 
William placidly. “I don’t blame you, and I am not sure that I 
blame him very much either. The whole business is too comic 
and too pathetic. A man sets up as a misogynist—won’t have 
anything more to do with women, young or old, than he can help 
—and then they avenge themselves by playing the very deuce 
with his life twice over! Ce que c’est que de nous!” 

“Pathetic it may be,” Lady Wardlaw agreed; “where the 
comedy comes in I am too matter-of-fact or not cold-blooded 
enough to see. ‘To fling away what James has flung away simply 
and solely because a girl, who owes everything to him, has taken 
it into her head that she would like to get out of the country, is 
—oh, there aren’t any words to describe such conduct! One can 
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only assume that there is more behind it than we know of; I 
have thought so from the first.” 

She had been thinking so and saying so for several weeks past, 
and, as may be imagined, many other people had been doing 
likewise. A Cabinet Minister does not, after all, throw up his 
position and his seat in Parliament in order to give his daughter, 
or his adopted daughter, the trip abroad which her state of health 
is alleged to require, nor could any reasonable being doubt that 
Mr. Pennant’s sudden disappearance was due to causes more or 
less unavowable. Nevertheless, Cuckoo’s secret had, so far, been 
well kept. The fact that she had run away from home had, 
indeed, transpired—filtering, probably, through the usual back- 
stairs channels—but Mrs. Carew and Fitzroy Pennant had 
observed a discreet silence, while the latter’s swift journey to 
France and back remained an episode unknown to anybody in 
London, save himself. 

“Tam determined to get to the bottom of it,” Lady Wardlaw 
resumed. “If anything can be done for James—but I am very 
much afraid that nothing can now—the first step must be to find 
out how matters stand.” She added presently, “The Carews are 
coming to dinner this evening.” 

Sir William raised his eyebrows. 

“Why ?” he inquired, with languid curiosity. 

“In the first place, because I have invited them ; in the second 
place, because I am convinced that Julia Carew knows something; 
in the third place, because Fitzroy Pennant is coming too.” 

“ Again why ?—if one may make so bold as to ask.” 

“ Well, he shuffles his feet about and gets red in the face when 
his uncle and the girl are mentioned, and I don’t know that that 
can be accounted for entirely by the brutal way in which the 
Rochdales keep rubbing their triumph into him. Then I noticed, 
the other day, that he made haste to decamp as soon as the Carews 
appeared, and I caught him glaring like a tiger at Harry’s back 
as he went out.” 

“ Whereupon you ask him to meet them!” 

“Oh, only for my own satisfaction, and to confirm or dispel my 
own suspicions. Whatever I may be, William, you will allow 
that I am not .a scandalmonger, and any discovery that I may 
make will be kept to myself. All the same, one does wish to get 
at the truth.” 

Sir William shook his head. 

“I know very well what you wish,” said he; “you wish to 
reinstate James—which is manifestly impossible—and you wish 
to pay out Lady Rochdale—which doesn’t look altogether easy 
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just now. I don’t recommend you to imitate the action of the 
tiger and Fitzroy Pennant; I should rather advise you, if my 
advice had any chance of being accepted, to imitate the action of 
Brer Rabbit for the present.” 

“If my advice had been accepted when you and James consulted 
me, this catastrophe would never have occurred,” returned Lady 
Wardlaw loftily. 

Sir William thought he would go downstairs and smoke a 
cigarette before dressing for dinner. The above reproach had 
already been addressed to him more than once, and what more 
can a man say than that, if he has made a mistake, he is sorry 
for it? 

Fitzroy Pennant had made rather a mistake in accepting his 
kinswoman’s invitation to dinner, and very sorry he was for it 
when he was instructed to offer his arm to Mrs. Carew. He had, 
for some time past, been sedulously avoiding Mrs. Carew, who, as 
he was aware, had been not less sedulously endeavouring to obtain 
speech of him. He did not want to talk to the woman; she could 
be trusted, he hoped, to hold her tongue, and he had no informa- 
tion to give her upon a subject which was best ignored. But 
now, whether he liked it or not, he was in for a good hour of her 
company, and his somewhat sullen discomfort did not escape the 
vigilant eye of his hostess. 

“TI have been wishing so much to have a few words with you,” 
his neighbour began, as soon as the hum of general conversation 
protected her from being overheard. “Iam sure you will be glad 
to hear that you were quite right in your surmise about my 
husband, and that I was quite wrong. He never had the slightest 
idea of eloping with that unfortunate girl; he was utterly taken 
aback and horrified when I told him of that telegram which you 
destroyed.” 

“When you told him!” exclaimed Fitzroy indignantly, “I 
thought it was agreed between us that you were not to tell 
him.” 

“Oh, I don’t remember making any promise. Besides, I didn’t 
exactly tell him; it came out in the course of—well, it came out 
somehow, and I am only too thankful that it did, for I see now 
that I have been rather unjust to poor Harry at times. He 
acknowledges that he was a good deal to blame, but he never 
expected to be taken so literally as he seems to have been taken, 
and he says this will be a lesson to him. Hetis going to turn 
over a new leaf, and——” 

“In other words,” interrupted Fitzroy, with scant ceremony, 
“he represents himself as the innocent victim of my unscrupulous 
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cousin. Well, that is a chivalrous line of defence to take up! It 
sounds so like the truth, too, doesn’t it?” 

Mrs. Carew plaintively expressed the surprise and pain which 
it gave her to hear such things said. Of course, Harry had not h 
affected to be a victim, nor had he accused anybody, save himself. 


“Added to which, we don’t know—at least, 7 don’t, and you i 
said you didn’t—that your cousin, as you still call her, really L 
meant what her telegram appeared to mean. Your idea at the of 
time, if you remember, was that she merely wanted to have a 


Harry’s friendly advice. Absurd as that sounds, it isn’t be 
absolutely incredible, I suppose?” 


“H’m!” grunted Fitzroy, “it will certainly be pronounced te 
incredible, though, by everybody to whom you may betray—whom le! 
you may see fit to take into your confidence.” fin 


But Mrs. Carew was not dreaming of taking anybody into her Ii 
confidence, except, indeed, Fitzroy himself, by whom she had 
expected to be met in a spirit just a little bit more sympathetic. 


She had, in short, arrived, by some means or other, at a recon- yo 
ciliation with her husband, and this was evidently a matter of far Bu 
greater consequence to her than Cuckoo’s fate or reputation could wo 
ever be. - 
“He actually came to church with me last Sunday morning,” 8 
she gleefully informed her exasperated neighbour, who could not ‘ 
help growling out under his breath— = 
*“* More shame for him!” re 
' That Harry Carew deserved to have his head punched seemed - 
to be beyond doubt; yet one cannot punch a man’s head without ry 


assigning reasons for so doing, so that the fellow was safe against ap 
assault. Perhaps he would hold his peace, and perhaps he : 
wouldn’t; there was no reliance to be placed either upon him oe 
or upon his silly and easily-pacified spouse, though the latter hin 
willingly gave all thegpledges demanded of her. A less partial div 
critic than Fitzroy Pennant may be permitted to point out that 9 ),4. 
Harry Carew, however ignoble may appear the part which he ff... 
played in this unfortunate affair, could have benefited nobody by § p,, 
acting otherwise than as he did. It may be assumed that he was § },4 
as much and as little in love with Cuckoo as he had been with § yy, 
innumerable other charmers; it is certain that he would never 


have cut his throat, or hanged himself by the neck, to please any ~ 
of them, and it is probable that he continues to recognise, as he § 
has ever recognised, the folly of quarrelling with his bread and J 9, 

butter. Possibly Julia, who represents bread and butter, is also on 
the vicar of inexorable Nemesis. Be that as it may, Mr. Carew J j,,,, 


passes nowadays for a reformed character. 
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The unphilosophic Fitzroy, however, being still young enough 
to rage against people and things for being what they inevitably 
are, went upstairs, after dinner, in a shocking bad temper. He ‘ 
had been bored and irritated by that senseless woman, he had 
subsequently been goaded up to the very verge of a hostile 
demonstration by her smiling, complacent husband, and when 
Lady Wardlaw bore down upon him, with the palpable intention 
of eliciting information, she met with the sort of reception usually 
accorded to an inquiring terrier by a badger whose seclusion has 
been invaded. 

“T know nothing at all about it,” snapped out Fitzroy, in reply 
to initial queries; “I haven’t heard from Uncle James since he 
left London, and I don’t expect to hear. If you are so eager to 
find out all about his private affairs, why don’t you write to him ? 
I thought you prided yourself upon being his bosom friend ?” 

“Are you aware,” asked the surprised Lady Wardlaw, “ that 
you are an extremely bad-mannered youth? ” 

“TI wasn’t aware of it; I try to behave as decently as I can. 
But since you say my manners are bad, I suppose they are, and I 
won’t inflict them upon you any longer. I should have to say 
good-night now, anyhow, for I have got to go to a beastly ball.” 

Lady Wardlaw gazed after his retreating figure with a smile of 
appeased amusement. ‘So his fiancée has ordered him to join 
her at a ball, and he calls the entertainment a beastly one!” said 
she to herself. “Poor boy! you haven’t told me much; but you 
have told me rather more than you meant. Now, I wonder 
whether Harry Carew or his wife would be the right person to 
apply to for the missing pieces of the puzzle.” 

Leaving Lady Wardlaw to decide that question by the aid of 
such wits as heaven had bestowed upon her, Fitzroy betook 
himself to the mansion in Park Lane where, as had been correctly 
divined, he had an appointment to keep with the charming young 
lady who was ere long to become his bride. She was, by universal 
consent, a charming young lady, and he was—Lord and Lady 
Rochdale never allowed him to forget that—a very lucky fellow ; 
but the mischief of it was that she had no charms at all for him. 
He had been forced to admit to himself that she had none, and 
such admissions concerning a person with whom the remainder of 
one’s life must be spent are necessarily dispiriting. He had 
found out, as engaged men sometimes do a little too late in the 
day, that his future wife had a temper; that she was vain, 
peevish, exacting, wrapped up in herself. To be sure, if he had 
been in love with her, these trifling blemishes would have been 
invisible, or would, at any rate, have been described in quite 
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different terms; but unfortunately he was not in love with her, 
and knew now that he never had been. That day in Paris—that 
delightful, disastrous day—had opened his eyes, while closing his 
lips ; illusions had ceased then and there to be manageable. 

But what should always be found manageable by a man of 
honour, notwithstanding the impediments that belong to con- 
genital honesty, is to stick to his plighted word, and Fitzroy 
clearly realised that no honourable way of escape lay open to him. 
He was prepared to discharge to the best of his ability all the 
duties imposed upon him, one of which led him, a good deal 
against the grain, to his present destination, a spacious, freshly 
decorated house, owned by people who had themselves been 
freshly decorated with a coronet, in recognition of their vast 
pecuniary merits. These were so generally and generously 
acknowledged by the gay world that to discover Lady Elizabeth 
Tufnell in so densely packed a crowd was a task of some little 
difficulty. However, her betrothed found her at last, engaged in 
animated conversation with the eldest son of the house—found 
her also, to judge by the cloud which gathered upon her brow 
when she was accosted, in no very amiable mood. 

“Stay where you are, please; don’t move,” said she, in the 
somewhat sharp and acid accents which Fitzroy had learned of 
late that her voice could assume. “Mr. Schwale will bring me 
back here at the end of this dance.” 

So Fitzroy stayed where he was and watched her being dragged 
and bumped round the room under the unskilful guidance of the 
swarthy Semitic Teuton who would be Lord Bermondsey as soon 
as the actual holder of that title should see fit to seek repose in 
Abraham’s bosom. He was not jealous of the Honourable Samuel 
Schwale; he was not jealous of anybody, nor did he in the least 
mind being kept waiting a long time. For the matter of that, 
he would not have minded very much if Lady Elizabeth had 
forgotten all about him and had departed for home or some other 
festivity, leaving him at his post, a neglected, conscientious 
sentinel. 

But there was no fear or hope of her doing that. She had 
reasons for bearing his vicinity in mind, the nature of which was 
rendered startlingly and unpleasantly apparent to him when, 
after requesting him to conduct her to a sitting-out place, 
designed to accommodate two persons only, she opened fire point- 
blank with— 

“You know the Hanbury-Leightons, I believe. Perhaps you 
won't mind telling me when and where you saw them last.” 

Fitzroy made a grimace. 
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“T suppose that means that you have already been told,” he 
remarked. ‘I was in hopes that, as they had said nothing up 
to now, they were going to be good-natured and mind their own 
business.” 

“They have been at Contrexéville; they only returned two 
days ago, and they called yesterday afternoon.” 

“Really? Then they can’t be accused of having lost any time 
in letting you know that they came across Cuckoo and me in a 
Paris restaurant. What of it?” 

“You don’t deny that they saw you there and that you and 
that—that girl were dining together alone!” 

“Of course I don’t deny it; Iam not in the habit of telling 
lies.” 

“You are in the habit of deceiving those who trust you, though, 
it seems. How came you to be in Paris?—and why did I know 
nothing about it ?” 

“One isn’t free to talk about family affairs,” answered Fitzroy ; 
“but, since these people have let the cat out of the bag, you are 
very welcome to hear the truth. Cuckoo, as you know, and as 
everybody else knows now, foolishly ran away from home——” 

“With you!” 

“What nonsense! If she had run away with me, should I 
be here at this moment? I bolted off after her because—well, 
because I happened by chance to find out where she was, and my 
uncle, to whom I at once telegraphed, followed closely upon my 
heels. He reached Paris, and I left, the very evening that the 
Hanbury-Leightons saw us. As for my dining with Cuckoo, one 
must dine somewhere, and surely two first cousins, one of whom 
is engaged to be married, may dispense with a chaperon!” 

“You are not that girl's first cousin; you are no relation of 
hers,” 

“We were brought up as first cousins, anyhow, and I thought 
myself entitled to some of the privileges of cousinship. Now I 
have told you all that there is to tell, and I hope you are 
satisfied.” 

“I might be,” answered Lady Elizabeth, “if I believed one 
word of your story. But I don’t.” 

“Thank you. Then what, in the name of goodness, do you 
believe ?” 

“TI believe,” replied his fiancée, with great deliberation, “ that 
you ran away with your old flame—oh, she was an old flame of 
yours!—you have admitted that. I believe that Mr. Pennant 
followed you to Paris and sent you back here, hoping that nobody 
would find out what you had done; and I know he has carried 
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his precious adopted daughter off to Switzerland or some such 
place, where they will remain, no doubt, until they think that 
there is no further risk of scandal.” 

“ You cannot really believe anything so preposterous. Admit- 
ting that I am a scoundrel, and that Uncle James is another, and 
that Cuckoo is no better than she should be, don’t you see that 
such a course as you describe would be the very last that we 
should be likely to adopt ?” 

‘No, I don’t,” replied Lady Elizabeth doggedly and sullenly ; 
“T don’t see it at all. I think nothing is more likely than that 
he should wish his heir to make a good marriage and that you— 
upon second thoughts—should agree with him.” 

Fitzroy relieved his feelings by a gesture of disdain and disgust, 
but vouchsafed no articulate rejoinder. 

“You told me once,” Lady Elizabeth resumed, “ that you were 
not in love with the girl whom you choose to call your cousin. 
Can you tell me that again—upon your honour ?” 

Once more Fitzroy was fain to remain silent; but this time he 
looked and felt a good deal less dignified than before. He divined 
that Lady Elizabeth wanted an excuse to throw him over; yet it 
was out of his power to assert now that he loved her or that he 
did not love Cuckoo. 

“You are convincingly eloquent,” he was presently told, in 
accents of withering scorn; “I don’t know that there is any- 
thing more to be said, except good-bye.” 

“ You mean that our engagement is at an end?” 

“ Well—naturally! It is disagreeable and humiliating for me, 
of course; but it would be ten times more disagreeable and ten 
times more humiliating to be your wife.” 

She rose and moved away, but Fitzroy hastily intercepted her. 

“One moment,” he pleaded. “I won’t ask you to reconsider 
your decision; we haven’t got on particularly well together— 
perhaps we aren’t exactly suited to one another, and it is best 
that we should part. But don’t let our rupture be accounted 
for on false grounds. There cannot be any necessity for dragging 
in Cuckoo’s name or my uncle’s, and it seems to me that in- 
compatibility of temper-——” 

“Oh, by all means, if you prefer to call it by that name. What 
I shall say is only that I have found you are not what I took 
you to be. You will have to square the Hanbury-Leightons 
somehow or other ; but that is your affair—it doesn’t concern me.” 

“Well, yes, he would have to square the Hanbury-Leightons— 
or else ignore them and their indiscreet revelations. Upon the 
whole it would perhaps be best to ignore them, since there might 
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be some difficulty in accounting for his precipitate rush across 
the Channel without divulging what must certainly never be 
divulged with regard to Mr. Harry Carew. If the worst came 
to the worst he could at any time prove that Cuckoo had left 
London alone and that he had telegraphed to his uncle im- 
mediately on discovering her whereabouts. Meanwhile he was 
a free man—voluntarily set at liberty by one to whom his word 
had been given and to whom he had done no wrong. If he 
rubbed his hands as he quitted the halls of the resplendent 
Schwales, who can blame him? Of no mortal is it required to 
do more than his duty, and only a very select few are entitled to 
boast of having done as much. Nevertheless it may have been 
somewhat premature on his part to assume, as he did, that all 
the rest was going to be plain sailing. 


CHapTer XXIV. 


“au BORD DU LAC.” 


Tose who choose to live in a fools’ paradise have always been 
regarded with pitying contempt by the wise and prudent, and 
indeed there is not much to be said in their defence—unless, 
perchance, that it is worth while to live in a paradise of any 
kind, upon no matter what terms, if one can. Earthly existence, 
- taken as a whole, is not so paradisiacal an affair that mortals can 
afford to neglect such opportunities as may come within their 
reach of making believe that it is. So James Pennant and 
Cuckoo, upon the shores of their blue Italian lake, were right 
enough, it may be, to keep on proclaiming how happy they 
were, although one of them knew that the other could not really 
be so, although the pillow of the latter was frequently moistened 
at night by her tears, and although both must have been aware 
in their hearts that they had embarked upon an impracticable 
enterprise. A man in James Pennant’s position cannot reside 
permanently out of his own country, while a girl situated as 
Cuckoo was—well, her situation was not as yet very accurately 
defined, but she perceived, when she lay awake at night, that it 
would soon become necessary for her to define it. 

Meanwhile the fugitive joys that belong to a truce were theirs. 
By mutual tacit consent they tabooed contentious subjects; they 
pretended—sometimes so successfully that there was very little 
pretence about it—to ask for nothing better than a continuance 
of their present quiet mode of life. Every day they were drawn 
nearer and nearer together, and if they had still a few secrets 
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from one another, these might very well have been divulged 
without entailing any loss of esteem on eitherjside. But in these 
days of admirably organised postal service the Lago Maggiore 
is not, after all, much farther away from London than the 
Highlands of Scotland, and thus it came to pass that on one 
and the same day these would-be recluses received an agitating 
letter apiece. 

Lady Wardlaw wrote to her dear James to say that really 
this was getting beyond a joke. 


“If you have fled the country merely because Cuckoo was a little upset 
at discovering that she is not what she thought she was, she has surely 
had time to recover herself now, and perhaps to feel a little ashamed of 
having done her best to wreck your career. If, on the other hand, there 
has been something in the nature of a scandal, about}which you have not 
seen fit to enlighten me, then the sooner you come home and face it the 
better. Because everybody here, I may tell you, believes that there has 
been a scandal. Harry Carew’s name is freely mentioned in connection 
with it; his goose of a wife has been hinting things to me and others 
which I don’t care to repeat to you. And now, these last few days, a report 
has got about that Fitzroy is the culprit! Some people, it appears, actually 
saw him dining with the girl at a Paris restaurant, and, according to 
Lady Rochdale, he makes no secret of the fact that they did. You know, 
I suppose, that his engagement is off. What does it all mean? A girl 
may be what you please—or what you don’t please—but one can _ hardly 
imagine her eloping, or trying to elope, with two men simultaneously. 
I presume you can explain, and it seems to me that you ought to explain 
without loss of time. That is, if you think your adopted daughter’s 
reputation worth the trouble of a journey to London. I am doing what I 
can; but it is not much that Ican do while I am kept so completely in 
the dark.” 


Lady Wardlaw’s homily, of which the above is but a brief 
excerpt, afforded James matter for anxious meditation. Of course 
he could explain—could, at all events, give a partial explanation 
—but the question was whether it would not be wiser to let 
distant tongues wag than to undertake the task of putting this 
or that liar to confusion. Liars might doubtless be forced to 
eat their words, but unfortunately there were two persons, 
Harry Carew and his wife to wit, who had it in their power to 
reveal a most deplorable truth. All things considered, James 
felt disposed to await events. The breaking off of Fitzroy’s 
engagement, of which this was the first intimation that had 
reached him, struck him as being one event which might possibly 
bring others in its train. He therefore allowed the post to go 
out without taking any reply from him to his correspondent, 
and he had come to no decision when, towards evening, he took 
Cuckoo out as usual for a row on the lake. 


Seemeere ost ere’ a 
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It was their habit to go out every evening in the light skiff 
which he had hired, and the evening hours were always their 
happiest hours; but now, for the first time, Cuckoo was unable 
to affect the gaiety which she had hitherto contrived to summon 
up with more or less of an effort. She was absent-minded, her 
eyelids were red and slightly swollen; once or twice she seemed 
to be upon the point of speaking, but relapsed into silence under 
her companion’s interrogative gaze. At length James shipped 
his sculls, bent forward, with his elbows on his knees, and said— 

“Something is the matter. What is it?” 

The fact of his putting such a question proved the complete- 
ness of their reconciliation. A month or two earlier he would 
have noticed the signs of distress above-mentioned, but would 
certainly not have remarked upon them. Nor, if he had, would 
she have answered with a smile as she did— 

“Something is the matter with you, too; and I can guess 
what it is. You had a letter from Lady Wardlaw to-day, for 
I recognised her handwriting. Would you mind letting me see 
what she says?” 

“T will show you her letter, if you like,” replied James 
hesitatingly ; “but, to tell you the truth, I would rather not.” 

“Well, I also have had a letter—from Fitzroy, which I will 
show you if you like; but, to tell the truth, I would rather not. 
All the same I know that something must be said about those 
two letters. Both of them, I daresay, brought the same news.” 

“ Jane’s news is that Fitzroy’s engagement has been broken off.” 

“ Exactly so—and besides? ” 

“Nothing besides that can be called news. She implores me, 
of course, to return home, and she alludes to rumours and gossip 
for which I take it that we were prepared, you and I. We could 
hardly expect to escape that sort of thing.” 

“So Fitzroy says. But ought not some of the rumours to 
be contradicted; not for my sake—nobody can say anything 
worse of me than I deserve—but for his.” 

“Oh, certainly, if he wishes it. Does he wish it?” 

Cuckoo made no reply. After a pause, however, she resumed: 
“Father” (she had begun, at his entreaty, to address him by 
that name once more), “I want you to advise me. I don’t know 
what I ought to do, though I believe I know what I ought not 
to do, and I am sure I know what I ought never to have done. 
It was unpardonable of me to allow you to give up your office 
and your seat in Parliament.” 

“My dear child, you could not have allowed or forbidden a 
step which I made so bold as to take without consulting you.” 
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“ At all events, I am responsible for your having taken it, and I 
feel—I have been feeling all this time—that it must be retraced, 
There is no doubt that you will have to go back to England, and 
I think you should go soon. The only question is—am I to go 
with you or not?” 

“Where I go you will go, and where you stay I shall stay,” 
answered James. “I trust you don’t find that prospect a very 
distasteful one; for I warn you that there is no evading it.” 

She laughed, with the tears in her eyes. “Ah, it isn’t that 
prospect that would be distasteful, if I had any right to accept it! 
But—oh, father, the truth is that Iam a coward! I dread going 
back to England and facing all those people, who know, or guess, 
what I have done. And then——” 

“Then we won’t go back to England; nothing is simpler.” 

Cuckoo endeavoured to show him that the dilemma, on the 
contrary, was a somewhat complicated one. It admitted, never- 
theless, of a solution which he might, upon reflection, pronounce 
as satisfactory as any that could be discovered, although it would 
not perhaps commend itself favourably to him at once. Her idea, 
in short, was that the French stage would provide her with an 
interest and an occupation in life, while relieving him of what 
must always be a clog and an embarrassment. 

“T should like it, and I believe I should succeed,” she declared, 
in conclusion. “We should meet as often as you could find time 
to run abroad and see me; I should not cease to be beholden to 
you, although I should no longer feel that I was a burden upon 
you, and I should never, never cease to think of you as my father.” 

“So that is the plan as to which you do me the honour to 
request my advice,” said James. ‘ You have no alternative plan 
to suggest, I suppose ?” 

She shook her head. “ Fitzroy’s alternative isn’t to be thought 
of. I didn’t tell you that the object of his letter was to ask me to 
marry him. As if I could possibly do such a thing!” 

“My dear,” exclaimed James, whose breath was a little taken 
away by the welcome piece of intelligence thus calmly announced, 
“it is the very thing that you ought to do, and must do, if you 
care for him.” 

“How can you think so? If, after what I have done—and 
what I have done can’t any longer be concealed, remember, unless 
Fitzroy is to sit down under a false accusation—I should disgrace 
you by acting as mistress of the house at Abbotswell, much greater 
would be the disgrace that I should bring upon him by becoming 
his wife. I didn’t say that in writing to him, because it would 
have sounded as if I only wished to be contradicted ; but——” 
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“You have answered him already, then?” 

“Oh, yes; he was in a hurry for an answer. I think, do you 
know, that perhaps he will end by marrying Lady Elizabeth, after 
all. At any rate, it is only fair to them both that her reason for 
throwing him over should be shown to be no reason at all.” 

“Cuckoo, do you care for Fitzroy or do you not?” 

“Would you like to know what I said to him? I said that I 
cared very much indeed for him, and always had, but that there 
was only one man in the world with whom I wanted to spend the 
rest of my days, and that, although that man’s name was Pennant, 
his Christian name was not Fitzroy.” 

“Yet you propose to leave me and become an actress.” 

“Ah, but that is because I have no choice, not because I 
wouldn’t spend the rest of my days with you, if I could. Oh, 
father, don’t you believe—don’t you know that I could never love 
anybody half as much as I love you?” 

Such assurances on the part of grateful and warm-hearted 
children are not without precedent; but no parent in his sober 
senses ever dreams of taking them seriously. In the course of 
nature, the rival of all parents must one day step upon the scene, 
and his advent is a thing to be hoped for rather than dreaded. 
Still, Cuckoo’s words were pleasant hearing to the childless man 
whose child she virtually was. 

“Well,” he said, “ you are not going to leave me, and you are 
. not going to be an actress: let that suffice for the present. 
Eventually, though not for some time to come, we shall, I suppose, 
have to return to Abbotswell, which certainly will not be disgraced 
by our presence; but we need not bother our heads about the 
future yet. As regards Fitzroy, I will let him know that, so far 
as we are concerned, he is fully at liberty to exculpate himself. 
More than that we can’t very well say or do; for Mrs. Carew’s 
wishes in the matter must be taken into account, you see.” 

Not without a good deal of furthur discussion was Cuckoo 
prevailed upon to yield; but at length she gave in, having, indeed, 
no valid reply to James’s final argument: “You say that you love 
we best. Prove it, then, by giving me what I ask for.” 

There is a kind of love which surpasses the more or less transient 
emotion commonly known by that name, inasmuch as nothing can 
shake it, while it is, by its very nature, exempt from all taint of 
selfishness. But only when what are called the best years of life 
are past can man or woman make acquaintance with this. To 
young people it must needs remain a mystery. Sometimes, to be 
sure, they dimly realise its existence, and when this happens—it 
does not very often happen—the hearts of the elderly are prone to 
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overflow with joy and thankfulness. So it fell to James Pennant’s 
lot to spend a couple of supremely happy days, notwithstanding 
his regret that Cuckoo had been unable to prefer her faithful 
Fitzroy to him. 

Upon the third day, however, the absurdity of being supremely 
happy at so belated a period of existence as his, was rendered 
manifest to him. One evening when Cuckoo and he stepped 
ashore after their accustomed row upon the lake, during which 
they had been amusing themselves with building all manner of 
airy castles, and planning half-a-dozen journeys into remote 
regions, they were accosted by a stalwart young Englishman 
who had just arrived from beyond the Alps, and it was easy to 
foresee—Cuckoo’s eyes and cheeks supplied the requisite informa- 
tion—what was at hand. 

“My dear fellow,” James exclaimed, clapping his nephew 
affectionately upon the shoulder, “this is more than good of you! 
You didn’t wait to hear from us, then?” 

“T couldn’t!” Fitzroy somewhat shamefacedly avowed. “I 
was afraid you might be off somewhere, leaving no address, and— 
and I have such a lot of things to say!” 

“You ought to have waited!” cried Cuckoo, in reproachful 
accents; “you have given yourself a tiring and expensive 
journey all for nothing.” 

But James paid no heed to her. 

“T have made myself so hot, sculling,” said he, “ that I must 
really go in and change. You can follow me presently, you two; 
don’t hurry yourselves.” 

Full well he knew that they would not hurry, and that plenty 
of time would be given him to change his clothes, smoke a solitary 
cigar, and watch the fire-flies from the balcony, while the stars 
came out, one by one, overhead. It was best so, and he would not 
for the world have had it otherwise, and that rapid side-glance at 
Cuckoo’s face, which had revealed everything to him, had given 
him at least as much pleasure as pain. Nevertheless, one does 
not, without a passing pang, relinquish the very last of one’s 
day-dreams. 

Fitzroy and Cuckoo, left by themselves upon the little jetty, 
did not keep one another long in suspense. 

“Tl tell you why I didn’t wait for your answer,” he began ; “I 
was sure, when I came to think of it, that it would be a refusal.” 

Cuckoo made a sign of assent. 

“ What else could you expect ?” 

“That’s just what I mean. You couldn’t be expected to tell 
me the real truth.” 
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“Thank you; that is candid of you, if it isn’t flattering.” 

“Well, what didtyou say in your reply?” 

“T can’t remember exactly; but the gist of it was that nobody 
—not even you, much as I like you and grateful as I shall always 
be to you—would ever persuade me to leave my dear father, who 
has been much more than a father to me.” 

“Ah, there you'are! I knew you wouldn’t give your genuine 
reasons? Now shall I tell you your genuine reasons? In the 
first place, you had an idea that, because my engagement had been 
broken off on account of you, it might come on again, and that I 
was in honour bound to bring it on again, if I could. Honestly, 
wasn’t that your idea)?” 

“T certainly thought so, and think so,” Cuckoo admitted. 

“Well, Lady Elizabeth doesn’t agree with you. She is going 
to be married to Sam Schwale, old Bermondsey’s eldest son. The 
thing has been announced with what some people call indecent 
precipitation ; but I can forgive the indecency of it in considerk- 
tion of her having so completely made an end of your first 
obstacle. The second obstacle——” 

“Ts insurmountable—you know it is, Fitz! You think, 
perhaps, that a girli who has asked a married man to run away 
with her can’t have much pride; but I assure you I have enough 
left to decline marrying anybody whose relations would, very 
naturally and properly, show me the cold shoulder.” 

“That, I am glad to say, doesn’t apply to me; for my mother 
and my sisters are ready to receive you with open arms. I was 
to tell you so from them, and they aren’t the sort of people to say 
what they don’t mean. Any other obstacle ?” 

“Only the one which you will find mentioned in my letter when 
you read it. I don’t want to marry anybody; I ask nothing 
better than to remain as I am.” 

The two young people were leaning over the rail of the landing 
stage, looking down at the clear water which broke in tiny waves 
against the wooden piles beneath them. 

“Cuckoo,” said Fitzroy, edging a little nearer to her, “do you 
remember that afternoon in the Bois?” 

“Yes; my memory extends as far back as that. Well?” 

“Well, it may sound a conceited thing to say, but I don’t much 
care if it does. Iam certain that you loved me then.” 

“Did I? I wonder whether your memory is good enough to 
carry you back toa day ever so long ago, when we were children, 
and when you took some trouble to explain to me that loving 
people is not the same thing as being in love with them.” 

“T recollect the incident perfectly, and what’s more, I believe, 
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though I won’t absolutely swear, that I was in love with you at 
the time. Why do you hark back to it?” 

“ Because I should like to make you understand that, even if I 
do love you, there is somebody else whom I should be a monster 
of ingratitude if I didn’t love more. You know what he has 
given up for me; you know—or perhaps you don’t know, for I 
have only just found it out—that I am all he really cares for in 
the world. Is he to resign all that he has resigned only to be left 
in the lurch now for his pains? ” 

“ But of course he will live with us,” said Fitzroy cheerfully. 

“Tn his own house, do you mean? You think we might really 
be so unselfish as to grant him that privilege? Oh, Fitz, don’t 
you see that, selfish as I have been—and few people, I should 
think, can hold a candle to me in that respect—I should eclipse 
my own record by marrying you? The long and the short of it 
is, that I care too much for you, and too much for him, to be 
guilty of that crowning atrocity.” 

Selfishness is an ugly quality in the old; it is a good deal less 
unbecoming to the young, who, in truth, must needs display it to 
some extent, unless they wish to figure as abnormal specimens of 
the race—which is an unbecoming and provoking attitude for 
anybody to assume. About an hour later, Fitzroy and Cuckoo 
came in to cast themselves upon the mercy of the patient James, 
who knew what they were going to say, before they said it. 

“You are about,” he remarked, as soon as he could get a word 
in, “to do precisely what everybody who has taken an interest in 
you, jointly and severally, has wanted you to do all along; 
apologies, therefore, seem to be rather out of place. You state 
that you are prepared to treat unavoidable gossip with contempt ; 
so we won't breathe another word about that aspect of the affair. As 
for me I beg you to believe that, between you, you have removed 
a great load of anxiety from my mind. I may now fairly look 
forward to an old age of peace and happiness.” 

He did not, being a sensible man, look forward to sharing the 
home—Abbotswell most likely—which was destined to receive 
the young couple; he was fain to say to himself,as he had said 
on a former occasion, “Thou hast been, shalt be, art alone.” 
But he knew—and if he had not known, Harry Carew and others 
could have informed him—that worse fates than that are quite 
easily conceivable. 


THE END. 
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